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In an Age of Science 


The little world of olden days is gone, 

A thousand universes come to light; 

The eyes of science penetrate the night 

And bring good tidings of eternal dawn ; 

There is no night, they find; there is no death, 

But life begetting ever fuller life. 

They look still deeper, and amid the strife 

They note pervading harmony. The breath 

Of morning sweeps the wastes of earth, 

And we who talked of age become as gods, 

Scanning the spheres, discoursing of the birth 

Of countless suns. No longer human clods, 

We stand alert and speak direct to Him 

Who hides no more behind dumb Seraphim. 
Thomas Curtis Clark. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


As We See Religious Education 


HE only contribution that we are entitled to 
make to the cause of religious education is the 
contribution that we are making constantly 

in the columns of the Christian Leader. These are 
the questions we try to answer: How does the field 
of religious education look from a center of religious 
news? What are the trends? What is the impres- 
sion of a man not in the thick of it? Is it worth back- 
ing up? 

We are confident that the following propositions 
are sound: 

There is an increasing interest in religious edu- 
cation. A better type of worker is being enlisted. 
There is a clearer understanding of the objectives. 
There is a finer technique in realizing the objectives. 

Only a short time ago the central topic at meet- 
ings was who shall we get for teachers. Now the 
main question is what shall we teach. Not that we 
do not need better teachers, but we realize that it is 
important to know better what materials to use. 

We are astonished as we see the number of men 
and women of high culture who are concentrated on 
the study of curriculum. We do not feel competent 
to pass judgment on their courses, but we do feel that 
it may be useful to state some of their principles and 
show briefly how they try to emphasize them. 

No longer is the main objective seen to be com- 
mitting Bible verses, or learning facts about the books 
of the Bible, or even studying the story of Christ or 
Paul or the twelve apostles. 

All of these things may be useful. The present 
writer recalls the happiness and interest in a course 
with a dozen boys on “Questions about the Bible.” 
Those skeletons that one memorizes in youth furnish 
pegs on which to hang facts all through life. But the 
objectives seen more clearly now than a few years ago 
are liberating the mind, freeing it from prejudices, 
making it open and responsive to light from any source, 
helping children to become socially minded, that is, 
ready to be good neighbors and good citizens, helping 
them also to be confident-minded about the universe, 
themselves, other people and the outcome, and adding 
to the pure in heart who see God. In short, the ob- 
jective is character training. 

Another principle is that any material and meth- 
od may be employed to accomplish these high ends. 
There may be debates in other churches about how 
much Bible material we shall use and how much ma- 


terial outside the Bible, but as a rule we will push 
steadily for the objective, using the best tools at 
hand. 

Before the Boy Scout and Girl Scout movements 
attained prominence, the present writer found out- 
door picnics and camp-fires ideal places to make real 
and concrete the fact that the woods and the river 
banks and the city streets belong to all of us, that no 
government agencies can possibly keep things clean 
if citizens do not help, and that the law of the woods 
is to keep things clean and picked up, and to leave 
your salt and your firewood in a dry place for the man 
who is to come after you. 

Another body of material deals with the lovely 
wild flowers rapidly disappearing because people pick 
them too freely or tear them up by the roots. The 
pink lady slipper and trailing arbutus are examples. 
Any wild flower preservation society will furnish 
lists of wild flowers which may be picked freely, of 
those which ought to be picked carefully and spar- 
ingly, and of those which ought not to be picked at all. 
That child has had something important done to him 
when he comes to feel that he is one of the assistant 
foresters. 

There is a body of material dealing with wild ani- 
mals and birds which are vanishing as we destroy 
their breeding places or break up the nests or haunts. 
To make a boy or girl find keen pleasure in shooting 
only with a camera, in studying the wild creatures 
when they are alive, free, active, and not limp and 
bloody forms, is to give him something which will 
grow on him, for which he will never cease to be grate- 
ful, and which will give him happiness whatever else 
life may give or take away. 

In our histories and biographies we have inex- 
haustible wealth. Soin our art galleries and museums. 

Now we come to the deepest principle of all— 
that teachers must be selected in this new day who 
know things themselves, or who will find out, and 
who always will prepare themselves for the work. 
They can not do anything vital unless they are in- 
terested themselves, and they can not be interested 
unless they know. So we have the interesting phe- 
nomenon—summer institutes and winter courses for 
teacher training. 

There seems to be another principle emerging— 
that the teacher is a pastor. That means that the 
teacher is a friend. Like every other friend, he comes 
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close enough to home situations to share joys and sor- 
rows and to help find ways out. 

There is much work in this modern movement, 
but there is so much joy that we honestly believe that 
church school workers average higher in pure hap- 


piness than any other group in our fellowship. 
* * 


FINISH THIS FOR CARY 


E want two hundred and sixty-six dollars for 

Cary. We want pledges covering it so that 

we can announce the completion of the fund 

of one thousand dollars just two weeks from the date 
of this issue. 

The appeal was definite and concrete. Dr. Cary 
told about the fine work being done in Korea by Ryong- 
ki Dzo (or Cho or Jio), pastor of the Universalist 
church in Taiku, an important educational center in 
Korea. Dzo has a church, a Sunday school, a troop 
of Boy Scouts and a mid-week Bible class. In his 
social service work, he endeavors to assist students 
who are having a hard struggle to get through the 
university. One of the best ways to help them is to 
provide farm work. Cho, as we call him in this 
country, has found a farm which can be bought for a 
thousand dollars, which will be of enormous help in 
the type of work he is fathering. Dr. Cary thinks it 
an unusually good chance to make a definite contri- 
bution in Korea. When he told about it in Buffalo the 
Rev. G. H. Leining got up and started an appeal for 
funds. One minister gave so freely that he had to 
borrow of Dr. Etz to get home. Many were not at 
Buffalo. Several who were there were not in the 
meeting. We therefore give all a chance to take part 
in this work. We start the completion fund with one 
hundred dollars. Who will back us up in this attempt 
to help Cho and Cary? Do not make checks to Cho 
or Cary or to the Leader. All our checks for de- 
nominational matters should be made out to Roger F. 
Etz. They can be mailed to us or to Dr. Etz direct. 
If too much comes, it will go to other parts of Dr. 
Cary’s great work, and a report will be made in these 


columns. 
* * 


DR. A. GERTRUDE EARLE 


NE thing Dr. A. Gertrude Earle determined 
should not happen. She made up her mind 
that no general convention of the special or- 

ganization in the church which she loves should make 
any fuss over her when she laid down the authority 
of her office. So, as Mrs. Galer said at the banquet 
in Buffalo, Dr. Earle kept the whole thing a secret 
from the general public, went through the Convention, 
packed her little bag and silently stole away. 

It was a characteristic action. To intellectual 
pula of high order she adds a modesty which is all 
real. 

For two years she has been the Executive Di- 
rector of the General Sunday School Association, 
serving in a period of transition. She has shown 
great common sense and fine feeling in her adminis- 
tration. She has that highest qualification of all for 
a leader in religious work, genuine unselfishness. She 
has not been after reputation, power, money or hap- 
piness for herself. She has been devoted heart and 


soul to the task of religious education for the sake of 
human beings, both children and adults. She has 
pushed the cause ahead. Ina year of stress and dif- 
ficulty, people at Buffalo gave the work a collection 
which was unexpectedly large. She had organized 
that offering in advance, she had written a beautiful 
little pageant to show what the money was for, she 
saw it all succeed gloriously, she watched her succes- 
sor, not known at the time to people generally as her 
successor, pulling ably on the load, and then she 
slipped away. 

It is lucky for the rest of us that she is still avail- 
able for service. There is a great deal that she can 
do and must do in the years ahead. But was she 
not sensible about it all? Before she broke under a 
too heavy burden, and while everything was going 
forward splendidly, she helped find one of the ablest, 
best trained persons in the church for the work. A 
lot of us superior male folks who sit like old men of 
the mountains on our jobs and will not be dislodged, 
could learn something from this little woman. 

Of Susan Andrews everybody in the church says. 
good words. They are glad she is in the position. 
They are thankful that she wanted to serve her own 
church when so many other chances came to her. 
They will rally around her and help her do even 
greater things. 


* * 


“STATLER SERVICE”’ 

HOSE who know something of the career of the 
late Ellsworth Milton Statler realize that he 
was a conspicuously successful business man in 

his own chosen field. They also realize that he was 
more than that. He was not only the complete 
antithesis of the traditional exploiting Boniface, he 
not only sought to give fair and even generous treat- 
ment to his guests, but he set up for himself and built 
into his great organizations the spirit of personal 
service for its own sake. 

The Universalists who went to Buffalo for the 
recent session of the General Convention, especially 
those whose duties brought them into personal rela- 
tions with officials of the hotel organization, felt 
this keenly and constantly. From the generai mana- 
ger to elevator boy, every effort was made to provide 
for our ccmfort and to lessen the strain for those who 
carried the burden of the various conventions. 

We shall keep long and pleasant memories of their 
unfailing courtesy and personal kindnesses. 

* * 


HOW CONVENTIONS CAN BE IMPROVED 


T seems rather ungrateful to start talking improve- 
ment directly after sessions as inspiring as those 
we had in Buffalo, but now is the time to jot. 

down our impressions. 

We voted no to a recommendation brought into 
the Convention of the General Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, because it seemed to mean going back to a dis- 
carded plan of ending the General Convention on a 
Tuesday. Some of us can remember that kind of 
anti-climax. It would mean sacrificing the main 
organization to the subsidiary. The church school 
people do not want that. 

We would run the thing much as we do now, 
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with one drastic change inspired by the fact that 
we have come into an automobile age. 

We would close the General Convention with the 
biggest, best service possible, which might be a sum- 
mary and a forecast—on Sunday morning at ten. 
Personally we had rather say at eight a. m., but we 
can’t have the millennium. Personally, we had rather 
put all Sunday services at eight or even seven a. m. 
But as things are we would end the service at 11.30 
and go directly to a fellowship gathering and buffet 
luncheon at twelve. This could be made the greatest 
event of the Convention. We would have the cars 
lined up and ready for the departure, and manage 
things so that they could start by one. That would 
hold some who now start Sunday morning, and help 
many who stay to see it through. 

Increasingly we must plan for a convention of 
motorists. The day of the railroad certificate is dead, 
unless the railroads show sense and change their re- 
quirements. A straight fare and a third for any dele- 
gate for any convention properly attested would be 
good business’ for them. 

Of the Disciples’ National Convention Burris 
Jenkins writes as follows: 

Another noticeable thing at that Wichita conven- 
tion was the fact that nearly everybody came in his 
motor car. From allover the United States they came. 
Three or four years ago they could not have done it. 
The roads of Kansas would not have permitted it, to 
say nothing of other states. One lady, the wife of the 
Rev. Roy Rutherford of Little Rock, Ark., came alone 
500 miles in her car, starting at five o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and arriving at seven in the evening. 


In the Congregational regional gathering at Port- 
land, taking in all New England with a registration of 
642, less than fifty came by rail. 

It is the automobile people whom we must con- 
sult and plan for. Buffalo proved that. When the 
reservations showed hardly anybody coming Dr. Etz 
did not despair. ‘‘Watch for the motor cars,” he said. 
“The motorists find their own places.’’ So they did. 
They made Buffalo a great success. 

We don’t see how we can avoid two Sundays if 
we are going to have four conventions in one week. 

We are inclined to think that in our appoint- 
ments and elections we pay too much attention to 
geography. Find the people needed and let the 
geography take care of itself. See that a good drafts- 
man who can operate a typewriter gets on to every 
committee. And let us not be afraid of an occasional 
breathing spell in the sessions. It won’t hurt us to 
limit two or three afternoon sessions to a twilight hour, 
and just an hour. 

The seminar method recommended by the Con- 
vention has come to stay in other conventions and 
has proved a great success. But let it be a seminar. 
Divide the delegates, subdivide and divide again, get 
leaders who know and who won’t want to make 
speeches, and study the subjects taken up. 

We don’t need to urge, “Interest the young 
people.” They are interested. They largely ran 
some of the Buffalo Conventions. The next thing 
we know we shall have a couple of them on the Board 
of Trustees. It won’t hurt us. 

Dr. Shutter hit it off correctly, as he often does, 
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. North Carolina, or Tokyo, which needs us. 
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when he gave utterance to some of his reflections be- 
fore he took the train. “I am amazed,” he said, “at 
the caliber of some of these young folks in this Con- 
vention, men and women. It fills me with hope.” 

* * 


WAKE UP THE MEN 


HROUGHOUT our church November is being 
observed as Japan month. Some time dur- 
ing the month many of our churches will take 

up an offering for the support of the Japan Mission. 

The General Superintendent of our Church has 
just sent out a circular calling attention to a world- 
wide observance of November 15 as Men and Mis- 
sions Sunday in connection with the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the Laymen’s Missionary Movement. 

Twenty-five years ago, on the call of John B. 
Sleman, Jr., a lovable young business man of Wash- 
ington, eighty laymen met in New York City and 
started a movement that has become country wide 
and world wide. 

Twenty-five years ago many of the other churches 
were asking the question so often asked at our Buffalo 
Convention, “Why not enlist the men?” These 
other people did enlist the men. We can do the same. 

Our men’s classes and clubs will wake up and 
get together only if they discover an appealing task 
which they can do together. 

There is a tremendous difference between say- 
ing, “Let’s make an organization and then see what 
we can do,” and saying, ‘Here is a real job in Korea, 
Let’s 
do it.” 

The tasks of world friendship have been well 
done by the women and children in so far as they 
had strength to do them. 

Now we need the men. Let us emphasize the 
fact all through the month and whenever a chance 
offers. 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Who never kicks his way through a foot of autumn 
leaves, who never sees them color and fall, who never 
hears the rattle of the shagbark hickory as it. hits or 
rolls, who never looks on the wild grape in its tangle, 
or the persimmon softened by frost, or the pumpkin 
ready to be brought in—has been cheated of some- 
thing which is in the very blood of those who know 
autumn at close range. 


The hunter’s moon at the full, rising big, red, 
beautiful from behind a clump of dark pines, can any 
man-made light compare with it? And sometimes 
even into the back window of a house in the slums it 
sends its glorious beams. 


Once again a whole group of religious bodies 
has had a great benefit conferred upon them, although 
they do not know it. Spain has disestablished the 
state church, Roman Catholic, and the religious orders 
have been brought under strict control. Churches 
grow strong spiritually under such treatment. We do 
not approve dissolution of the Jesuit order and con- 
fiscation of their property. Far better treat them like 
all the other Catholic order. 
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The Story of the Buffalo Conventions 
The General Convention from Friday On 


VERYTHING from foreign missions to local 
mergers occupied the attention of the Fri- 
day morning session. Slow then fast, calm 
2 then turbulent, at times running swift and 
Sanu often rough and jerky, was this long session 
which rang in most of the changes of many-sided hu- 
man nature. 

The devotional service was led by the Rev. N. E. 
McLaughlin. Mrs. Cushing had charge of the music. 
The Rey. Stanley Manning led in prayer and the Rev. 
George A. Gay sang. Then came the report of the 
Board of Foreign Missions, read by the Rev. Stanley 
Manning. This report will be published in full later. 
It showed an encouraging growth in self-support on 
the part of the Japanese churches and an increase in 
contributions at home. The report of the Commis- 
sion on Foreign Relations was presented by the Rev. 
Herbert E. Benton, D. D. Dr. Benton said that the 
commission would present its statement through the 
Committee on Recommendations. The process of 
unification of all the branches of our religious educa- 
tion work was pictured by Mr. Victor A. Friend in 
his report for the Council of Religious Education. 
The Convention then voted to adopt an amendment 
to the constitution, providing that no trustee serve 
more than two terms consecutively, and also adopted 


amendments to the by-laws that times and places for — 


the Convention should be in the hands of the Board of 
Trustees. 

The Rev. Richard H. McLaughlin, chairman of 
the Committee on Nominations, presented the fol- 
lowing list of officers: President, Mr. Victor A. Friend, 
Melrose, Mass. First Vice-President, the Rev. L. 
Ward Brigham, D. D., Chicago, Ill. Second Vice- 
President, Mrs. Stella Marek Cushing, Montclair, 
N. J. Third Vice-President, the Rev. Willard C. 
Selleck, D. D., Riverside, Cal. Trustees: the Rev. 
Frank D. Adams, D. D., Detroit, Mich., the Rev. 
Walter H. Macpherson, L. H. D., Joliet, Ill., the 
Rev. John Sayles, D. D., East Aurora, N. Y., Col. 
George E. Danforth, Nashua, N. H., Hon. Roger S. 
Galer, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. Preacher of the occa- 
sional sermon, the Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon of 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

There were no nominations from the floor, and 
after the chair declared the nominations closed the 
Convention voted unanimously and enthusiastically 
to instruct the Secretary to cast the ballot of the 
Convention for the names submitted. 


Address of Victor Friend 


Called to the platform in the midst of prolonged 
applause Mr. Friend said: 


Mr. President, friends and fellow- Universalists: 

I had hoped that if this event took place I should 
have at least a few moments to gather my thoughts and 
bring to you some message that might be worth while. 
You have completely taken away that privilege, but I 
come before you bringing you love from the innermost 
depths of my soul. 

Some months ago I was told, “It is possible that 


you may be elected President of the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention.” Iwas very much surprised then, and 
as some of you have come to me from time to time and 
repeated that statement I have still been surprised. 
And I have not got over my surprise yet—I can not find 
within me the reason why. Why have you done this? 
A simple layman, picked up out of all the group of mas- 
ter-minds that are here, to serve in this capacity! To 
give to me the highest honor within your gift! I can 
not find the answer. I almost found it yesterday morn- 
ing, as I sat here, in the devotional service, when the 
minister said that service is the rent you pay for the 
privilege of being here. 

And so you have elected me to be your greatest 
servant. I certainly appreciate the honor. At the 
same time I recognize the responsibility. It is a high 
honor to have the friends of a half-century, a life-time, 
my life-time, elect me to this high office. This group of 
men who have meant so much in my life! My church, 
which has meant so much to me! Take those friends 
from me, take my church from me, and my life would be 
so shallow! Isn’t that true of all of us? 

I look into your faces and I feel a great power. It 
almost overwhelms me. The power of this church of 
ours to do the will of God. What are we going to do 
with this power? All down through the generations we 
have been using it to the best of our knowledge. And 
I believe we shall go forward using it to the best of 
our knowledge. I feel this power leading me on, push- 
ing me from behind, taking my right hand gently and 
my left hand gently, leading me always onward and 
upward and forward toward my highest ideals. And 
isn’t that true of all of us, isn’t that true of our church? 
It is. 

This road that we have been traveling all through 
the generations, sometimes it’s been hard, perhaps it’s 
hard just now. Jesus felt that the world needed his 
message, and he found the world hard, the road hard; 
but he never turned back. He did go into the Garden 
to pray; but he never turned back. He knew probably 
that at the end of that road was the Cross; but he never 
turned back. Our road has been hard, perhaps it’s 
rough now, but we are never going to turn back. 

This power urges us forward, leads us on, and takes 
us gently by the hand to guide us to where we are bound 
to go. 

I was told last night from this platform that the 
world needed our message. They need it in the East 
and in the West and in the North and in the South. 


They need our message. And we are going to fill that 
need! 


Budget and Recommendations 


Judge Robert Hill, chairman of the Finance 
Committee of the Executive Board, reported estimated 
receipts and expenditures for administration and aid 
to churches $49,100, and for foreign missions $17,000. 
Smaller amounts were allocated to the educational 
and service funds. After discussion which brought 
out the fact that the five per cent quota does not 
provide for financing the missionary projects, and that 
these projects must be financed by special offerings 
from the churches, the Convention voted to accept 
the report of the Finance Committee and to authorize 
the Board to prepare a budget based on the report. 
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The report of the Committee on Official Reports 
was presented by the Rev. Arthur W. McDavitt. 
The Convention voted acceptance of a recommenda- 
tion urging the use of all possible means of publicity 
to spread the faith of Universalism, and also one urg- 
ing all possible effort to open every closed church and 
to establish new centers wherever possible. The 
sense of the urgency of extending our faith and an 
enthusiastic desire so to do was clearly manifest in 
these recommendations and their whole-hearted adop- 
tion. By recommendation unanimously adopted, 
a goal of a ten per cent increase in every department 
of every church was set up for the work of the next 
two years. Speaking to this question, the Rev. Seth 
R. Brooks in practical, clear-headed manner stressed 
the vital need of establishing goals that are specific 
and within reason, rather than merely declaring in 
grand general terms a vague purpose to conquer the 
whole world for Christ in one fell swoop. Two 
recommendations concerned with the better organiz- 
ation of Universalist men, and with ways of inform- 
ing the local churches of the financial needs of the 
General Convention in view of the present deficit, 
were referred back to the committee after discussion. 


The Great Debate 


At this point the progress of Convention business 
slowed down. It was nearly noon. The hall had 
been well: filled with attentive delegates for over 
three hours. Now there were stirrings on the floor. 
Restless delegates showed signs of fatigue, and then 
quieted down anticipating speedy adjournment. It 
was the calm before the storm. 

Proceeding under special order President Frank 
D. Adams called former President Roger S. Galer 
to the chair, and read the following telegrams sent 
from the American Unitarian Headquarters in Boston 
and from the Secretary of the Association in session 
in Philadelphia: 

Whereas, for many years and in many meetings of 
the respective constituencies of the Universalists and 
Unitarians, resolutions have been unanimously adopted 
expressing utmost friendliness and comradeship in the 
common work of liberal religion and a looking forward to 
closer affiliation, therefore, resolved, that the President 
of the American Unitarian Association is hereby re- 
quested, if he finds it advisable after conference with 
officials of the Universalist General Convention, to ap- 
point a commission of such number as he may designate, 
whose duty it will be to look into the practicability of 
uniting these two communions for the common good, 
this commission to meet with any similar commission 
that may be appointed by the Universalists and report 
at the next annual meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association. 

(Signed) American Unitarian Association. 


I take great pleasure in transmitting the following 
resolution, which has unanimous passage: Resolved, 
that we, the delegates from the Unitarian Churches of 
America, assembled in Philadelphia for the fortieth bi- 
ennial conference of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, send to the Universalist General Convention, as- 
sembled this week in Buffalo, our affectionate greetings. 
More and more we become aware that Universalists 
and Unitarians are now walking a common road and 
fronting a common destiny. We reiterate our belief 
that in a closer fellowship our task can be best accom- 


plished, that through the sharing of our different tradi- 
tions and the merging of our high purposes we may be 
able to lay out a way of life, a religion wherein all of the 
free religious groups of America may walk together. 
(Signed) Waller R. Hunt, Secretary. 


Dr. Adams then moved that the greetings of 
the American Unitarian Association be received in 
the cordial and sympathetic spirit which inspired them, 
and that the Trustees of the Universalist General 
Convention be authorized to appoint a special com- 
mission to confer with a similar commission from the 
American Unitarian Association to look into the 
practicability of uniting these two communions for 
the common good. 

Thirty seconds after Judge Galer declared the 
matter open for discussion and asked, “What do you 
wish to do with this motion?” the Rev. G. H. Leining 
was on his feet declaring the issues involved as he saw 
them. 

“I think,” said Mr. Leining, ‘“‘the great need of 
our denomination is to decide very, very soon whether 
we are to continue, in so far as we can, as a distinctive 
and independent body, or whether we wish to join im- 
mediately with the Unitarians, or whether we wish to 
immediately effect some other form of union or actual 
merger. We have been weakening the faith and rob- 
bing our ministers of power. Our great need is to 
decide what we are going to do, and then to do it!” 

The Rev. Richard H. McLaughlin rose to declare: 
“T speak in warm favor of the very clear and splendid 
motion which Dr. Adams has made. What he here 
proposes to do is already far advanced. There is no 
way to stop our uniting with the Unitarians, regardless 
of what motion is passed here to-day. Our wisest 
and most trustworthy ministers are not only in dual 
fellowship, but united churches are doing a splendid 
work. We have lost nothing from liberalism.” 

The Rev. L. Griswold Williams rose on a point 
of order, and declared that he believed the speakers 
out of order, on the ground that they were not speak- 
ing on the proposition to appoint a commission to 
confer on possible union. The commission, thought 
Williams, would have the function of debating the 
merits of the question involved. The Chair ruled 
Mr. Williams’ point out of order, stating that the 
discussion in progress was providing useful and neces- 
sary information on the attitude of the church. 

Prof, Arthur W. Peirce attacked the question 
from another angle. ‘‘Comity and unity does not get 
down to the fact of the individuals and the individual 
churches. It is very fine to speak of the splendid 
union of Universalists and Unitarians. Intellectually 
they mix, thoroughly and well. Actually they mix 
not at all. The Unitarian Church is by tradition 
aristocratic. It is the Brahmin class in many parts 
of the country. The Universalist Church is demo- 
cratic in origin and history. You can not merge Uni- 
tarian and Universalist churches. You can not unite 
two opposite things, that is against human nature. 
It comes down to a question of individuals and the 
individual churches. We are going at it in the wrong 
way. The higher-up in a denomination can never 
make a merger. We must consult the people.” 

The Rev. H. C. Ledyard declared: “The rank 
and file of the members of the Universalist Church 
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believe in a Supreme Being who is greater than man. 
I am willing to believe that the ideals which have 
given power to mankind are not superstition. The 
humanists in the Unitarian Church have thrown God 
and Jesus over as junk. I think it would be better 
not to engage at this time in a general discussion of 
this question, because we can find no solution.” 

Dr. Tomlinson replied: “When such a friendly 
overture comes to us from another church we should 
be as courteous as they are. They ought not to be 
thrown down. I am in favor of having a commission 
appointed.” 

Said the Rev. T. A. Caraker of Baltimore, “TI 
think we should respect this courteous gesture of the 
Unitarian Church on the ground that Universalism is 
not an expression of an isolated traditional code, and 
that we stand ready to make any approach to the 
Unitarian Church that will promote a larger fellow- 
ship.”’ 

: “This motion is not binding, and as a matter of 
courtesy we ought to pass it,’”’ said the Rev. Asa 
Bradley. 

Dr. Adams spoke on the question as follows: 
“Talking about union with our friends the Unitarians 
has been going on in open conferences for a year. It 
seems to me that it is only a question of whether we 
shall officially take cognizance of this movement 
which is taking place, and assume a position and at- 
titude of leadership in it, or whether we shall permit 
it to go on sapping the foundations and spirit of our 
church, which, after all, is the thing which counts, 
as Mr. Leining has so eloquently described. Those 
two questions are before us. Here is a great move- 
ment, which aims to link together all those who share 
the same spirit and vision and outlook in religious aim 
and activity. 

“Shall we as a denomination recognize that, and 
quickly assume a position of advantage or leadership 
where we shall be in a position to dictate—though 
that is not the word—to indicate the terms on which 
this shall go on, and shall continue to go on, to a 
greater degree of perfection, or shall we stand by, as 
I tried to say the other morning, until we are swept 
into the backwash of this current of religious progress? 

“It seems to me we are at this time face to face 
with a decision. This thing is going on. It is going 
to take on liberal minds and liberal spirits from all 
denominations and no denomination. Are we con- 
tent to let it go by default? Are we content to confess 
to the world that we lack the courage or the vision to 
live up to the opportunity that is now presented to us? 
If we do not, we brand ourselves as discourteous, as 
fearful lest some such action as this would somehow 
eliminate us from the picture. What are we afraid of? 
If we haven’t something that is capable of maintaining 
and sustaining itself in the face of every situation that 
might rise to challenge it, then we’d better go back 
and take counsel with ourselves, and with our doc- 
trines, and with our spirit, and with our motives. 

“Surely this Convention will not hesitate to have 
appointed a commission to sit down with a similar 
commission to inquire whether there is a way by 
which this thing can be done. If there is, their re- 
port will so indicate.” 

Professor Peirce moved to amend the motion by 


substituting the word “co-operating” for the word 
“uniting.” The motion was defeated by an over- 
whelming vote. 

“The issue is closely drawn,” said Clinton Scott. 
“Tf this means an organic union I am in favor of it. 
If it is just a lot of kind words, I would not be in favor 
of it. But because I believe that the Unitarians 
meant what they said when they used the word unite, 
I am in favor of it.” 

The motion was called for and passed, and the 
Convention adjourned at 1.15, leaving four-fifths of 
the report of the Committee on Official Reports for 
action at the Saturday session, together with the 
entire report of the Resolutions Committee. 

yelp HB 


Two Commissions with Vision 

Dr. Herbert E. Benton presided at the first after- 
noon meeting, Oct. 28, held under the auspices of the 
Commission on Foreign Relations and World Peace. 

Prof. Julian Park of the University of Buffalo 
spoke on Disarmament. ‘The total amount of money 
spent in the world on armaments in a single year would 
provide money enough to meet the present budget 
of the League of Nations for about six centuries,” 
said Dr. Park. “I think it is true that the existence 
of arms is a danger in that it tends to bring about 


’ wars, but it is no less true that arms exist because 


wars do take place. War has to be considered as a 
disease, which, like malaria, has times of subter- 
ranean quiescence, which develop now and then into 
periods of hostility and aggression. War is perennial 
in human nature, but it is only now and then it breaks 
out into actual hostilities. The spirit of war is active 
wherever the spirit of co-operation is inactive, and 
that is the key to the situation.” 

Pointing out that he was not a pessimist in mat- 
ters of disarmament, Dr. Park continued: “‘The trouble 
is that the world has been arming for centuries, dur- 
ing which its ideas of speed were slow, when the world 
went leisurely on and the normal speed of human 
motion was marked by the gallop of the horse, and 
now the world wants to disarm in a period when the 
motion of the world is very active, when things move 
very quickly and when a man’s sense of speed is 
marked by racing motor cars. 

“You can not expect the world to disarm at the 
same speed which has been ingrained into our very 
spirit by the fact that we possess to-day magnificent 
machines for transporting ourselves. The speed of 
the spirit is always the same; it is only the speed of 
matter that can be increased. We have to be real- 
istic,” he said, “outlining the difficulties. We can 
not be simply idealistic and sentimental.” 


Dr. Atkinson’s Address 


Dr. Henry L. Atkinson followed with an address 
on “The European Situation.” 


Every ship coming from Europe lands a lot of pessimists 
on ourshores. I came onone ofthem. There is gloom and un- 
certainty all over the world. Never was there a time when 
sO many wise men refused to utter words of wisdom. There is 
almost a complete breakdown in the economic world. All the 
channels of economic forces are choked up. .Way out on the 
outskirts of civilization and everywhere else there is unemploy- 
ment, distress, charity, the dole. We are living in a topsyturvy 
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world. If we are to rebuild we must begin with Germany. 
How out of date war is in the modern world! What is the use 
of defeating Germany if we have to bankrupt ourselves to put 
Germany back on her feet so she can buy goods of us? G ermany 
made peace on the basis of promises in the fourteen points, 
and then had a peace of vengeance forced upon her. 

In setting her own house in order, debasing her currency, 
wiping out her internal debt, she did what any other nation 
would have done. 

Neither she nor any one else knew how she could pay her 
debts. She could not ship goods on account of tariffs, and she 
had no gold. We refused to make the only adjustment pos- 


sible. I do not believe now that one dollar will be paid on any — 


of the war debts unless it is by France. 

England has not paid one cent on her debts to America 
that she has not had from Germany. Germany has not paid 
one cent to England which she has not borrowed from America. 
That vicious circle can not be allowed to continue. 

Then came trouble in England. Ramsay MacDonald, who 
has proved himself one of the truest and greatest statesmen of 
all times, literally took his political life in his hands and did the 
only thing possible. 

France is the soundest nation financially in the world. We 
have too much gold, England too little gold, and France just 
enough. 

There can be no effective work for peace until the financial 
and economic ills are cured. 

We have five billions of the eleven billions of gold in the 
world, and also seven millions of men out of work. We can not 
eat gold and it is of little use except as it flows freely in the 
channels of trade. 


When we hear that Laval is visiting us and is to be followed 


by Grandi there is hope. 
nomic ills of the world. 

France has a militaristic group, hard and stern, anxious to 
advance the nation by war, but the masses of Germany are for 
peace. The petitions of the common people urging Briand to 
retain his post of minister of foreign affairs reveal the soul of 
France. 

The old Manchurian question flares up, and it seems as if 
nations were determined to commit suicide, but then all at once 
America finds the League of Nations. 

If I were not restrained by your courteous invitation, I 
should like to tell you what I think of the narrow, selfish, opin- 
ionated group of politicians who thwarted the efforts of Wood- 
row Wilson. 

The hope of the world is the League of Nations. We should 
leave no stone unturned to bring America into the League. 

The danger at Geneva is not so much that the conference on 
disarmament will totally fail, as that it will only partly succeed. 
Preparation for war always has meant war. Men do not pile 
up armaments who do not expect to use them. 

Another hope of the world is Gandhi. 


The discussion was opened by Dr. Walter H. 
Macpherson, who said: ‘‘We are in the seventeenth 
year of the war. We can not separate ourselves 
from it. We have listened to a man who sees the 
universals. I would to God that we could turn our 
attention from the five principles to the kind of thing 
we have been hearing about this afternoon.” 

Dr. Macpherson turned his own conference at 
4 p. m. into a reinforcement of the stirring address 
of Dr. Atkinson. 


In Our Churches at Home and Abroad 


The platform meeting Friday night was delight- 
ful. With the aid of stereopticon pictures, the dele- 
gates took a journey from place to place where there 
are Universalist schools, churches and institutions, 
and heard the Rev. Stanley Manning describe the 


These men are dealing with the eco- 
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men, the physical plants, the setting and the work of 
the church. From Outlaws Bridge, N. C., to Pasa- 
dena, from Congress Square, Portland, to Tokyo, 
Japan, from cathedral churches to cottage churches, 
the pilgrimage went. It was illuminating, picturesque, 
entertaining. Manning interests people. <x 

Dr. Cary followed with a stirring address. He 
got hold of the people as he seldom has before, vital 
though his addresses usually are. In his story he 
told about the work of Ryongki Dzo (Cho) in Korea. 
He is a former student at the University of Tokyo 
who became interested in the Universalist Church 
through Dr. Cary. Mr. Dzo went back to Korea 
and started “to be a friend to man” in the Universalist 
sense. Now his dearest ambition is to get a farm on 
which young men can work and earn their own bread 
while studying. It will cost a thousand dollars. The 
Rev. G. H. Leining leaped to his feet and suggested 
that the delegates raise the money now, and $734 
were raised. 

Dr. Cary urged that we try to be just in our 
judgments of Japan. He said: “In American news- 
paper headlines, Japan is commonly represented as 
being in the wrong. When you read in the paper, 
after the dynamiting, on the night of Sept. 18, of the 
South Manchuria Railway, that ‘Japan Closes Amer- 
ican Firmsin Mukden,’ you could not know that J apan 
really closed all business places, not as a ‘bloody ges- 
ture,’ as one newspaper said, but because she was the 
only power with sufficient authority in that part of 
the world to take command of the situation in favor of 
the maintenance of law and order. The policy of the 
dominant party in Japan is in favor of uninterrupted 
friendship with China in the interest of an even flow 
of trade. Some of the outstanding leaders of the 
past generation believed that the very economic 


life of Japan depended on this friendship. So do the 


great leaders to-day. It has been said of China often 
that the only thing that will unite China is a threat 
of war by some outside power. Is China using this 
incident in Manchuria to achieve a political end not 
otherwise possible? All through this trouble Japan 
seems to be determined that the incident of the night 
of Sept. 18 shall not be another Sarajevo. It seems 
oddly coincident that many of the scarehead news- 
paper headlines happen often to precede a question 
of naval armaments. I wonder if we shall not soon 
see an attempt by the big navy people among us to 
capitalize this war rumor. 

“The point I wish to make is that Japan, like 
our own country, has sometimes been wrong, but she 
has not always been wrong. Though her parties are 
of divergent policies, the dominant party is for peace 
and reason. What I claim, therefore, is this—that it 
would be infinitely more rational, more in line with 
our avowed policy to outlaw war, and incidentally 
cheaper, to try to understand the real spirit of J apan. 
Let us put our trust in agencies of friendship and 
understanding, and not in appropriations for un- 
necessary defense.” 


The Business Session of Saturday 
“God pity the poor delegates on the morrow,” 
wrote a member of the Leader staff at 2.30 a. m. 
Saturday, as he turned in his copy dealing with the 
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Friday session. Most of the business was still ahead 
of us, and it became known to a few that Dr. Adams 
was disturbed and would decline election to the 
Board. 

But the delegates came up to the mark. They 
stayed in. such numbers that even a constitutional 
amendment could be passed, and they stuck to the 
subject in hand so closely that the Convention business 
was done, and well done, at 1.15. 

At 8.30 a. m. the Rev. Noble McLaughlin led 
the final devotional meeting. He was assisted by 
four other ministers who formed a quintette with him 
and gave a beautiful vocal selection—the Rev. Fred 
A. Leining, D. D., the Rev. G. A. Leining, the Rev. 
Ellsworth Reamon and the Rev. C. C. Blauvelt. 
Mr. Petty offered prayer, Stella Cushing contributed 
much with her violin, and Mr. McLaughlin spoke 
effectively. 

The Rev. Sara L. Stoner offered prayer at the 
opening of the Convention session. 

Mr. Downey reported for the Credentials Com- 
mittee the attendance of thirteen officers, 111 minis- 
ters, and eighty-five lay delegates, or in all 201 dele- 
gates present. Visitors and delegates registered were 
410. 

Mr. McDavitt then took the platform for the 
Recommendations Committee. As the recommenda- 
tions appear in this issue complete we here refer only 
to the debate. 

Mr. Frank J. Tanner, former president of the 
New York State Convention, raised the question of 
the legal right of the General Convention to impose a 
five per cent quota. Both Mr. Moulton of New York 
and Dr. Adams explained that the recommendation 
simply was one urging churches to help the general 
cause and giving them a chance to render splendid 
collective service. 

The Rev. Harriet Druley recognized the need of 
quotas, but warned against the danger of making 
local churches feel bad. 

The Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon ‘said: “Some of 
our churches never have done their duty. Few 
Universalists give at all in proportion with members 
of other churches. As long as some of our church 
boards can evade their duty, they will. The Uni- 
versalist Church has dallied along with a spineless 
program long enough. If some of these luncheon 
clubs with their picayune programs can get money 
for great headquarters, the Universalist Church with its 
world wide program ought to find adequate support.” 

Mr. McDavitt here interposed to say: “We have 
presidents of boards utterly ignorant of our program 
and of the fact that quotas mean anything. We have 
ministers not ignorant but utterly indifferent. We 
decided that the three leading officers in every parish 
should get letters on this subject.” 

Recommendations six, seven, eight, nine, ten, 
and eleven passed without debate. 

One recommending that the Year Book be pub- 
lished in abbreviated form was withdrawn. Half of 
twelve in its original form was stricken out by the 
Convention. The «lause cut out attempted to say 
that in a federation or merger where a Universalist 
church was involved the minister must have fellow- 
ship with the Universalist denomination. 


When it was read up rose Asa Bradley and curtly 
demanded, ‘How are you going to do it?” Up rose 
George Baner and raised the question of law involved. 

A, Ingham Bicknell replied: “As long as we 
are organized under a congregational system there is 
nothing that we can do to prevent a congregation 
voting itself out of the denomination—at least in 
most of our states.” 

Dr. Scott said it was utterly impossible to force 
a church on such a question. He said that in Ili- 
nois there is a Universalist church federated with a 
Congregational church where the Congregationalists 
refuse to give their fellowship to the Universalist 
minister. Mr. Manning answered that in Maine the 
Congregationalists are glad to give fellowship to our 
men. He also pointed out that the law of the Uni- 
versalist Church already covers the matter. 

Mrs. Galer, Dr. Bishop, Dean Atwood and Dr. 
Leining spoke. 

Recommendation thirteen provided for a com- 
mission to formulate a restatement of the Principles 
of Faith. Dr. F. W. Perkins told of the appointment 
of Dean Atwood, Mr. Kapp and himself by the Uni- 
versalist ministers to do something even more funda- 
mental: “To make the fellowship of the church in 
law as well as in present practise based on a great 
constructive purpose and not on a creed.” ‘The 
recommendation therefore was tabled. 

Dr. Perkins also spoke on recommendation 
fourteen, dealing with the Universalist National Me- 
morial Church. He told of the associate members of 
the National Church, the isolated Universalists who 
have joined, of between six and seven thousand dol- 
lars contributed without solicitation to the endow- 
ment of the church, and of nineteen thousand for 
endowment written in wills. ‘All this,” he said, 
“shows how the enterprise has caught the imagina- 
tion of people.” 

Number fifteen passed, and then came the ques- 
tion of a new hymn book as dealt with in recom- 
mendation sixteen. The Rev. Stanley Stall asked 
how we could get people to buy a new book. Dr. 
Arthur W. Peirce pointed out that to prepare one 
involved long years and much money. The Rev. L. 
G. Williams said that work already had been done, 
that many interesting experiments were being made, 
and that the church should have the benefit of them. 
The Convention then passed the recommendation. 

Number seventeen, on ministers’ pensions, 
brought up Moulton of New York, Manning, Bradley, 
Bishop, Baner, Rheiner and Dr. Leining. The 
recommendation was amended slightly and passed. 

There was little debate over the ringing declara- 
tion in favor of our adhering to the World Court, or 
over the recommendation which outlined high ob- 
jectives for the coming disarmament conference. 
The part ministers can take was emphasized by 
Conard Rheiner. 

Mary Slaughter Scott took the lead in the dis- 
cussion of the Japan Mission, and urged getting rid 
of the words mission and missionary. An Inter- 
national Church Extension Board was provided for 
in a recommendation which Mrs. Scott offered to take 
the place of the Board of Foreign Missions, and a 
united educational program was recommended. 
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A recommendation of the committee which was 
passed provided for conference with the W. N. M. A. 
to secure a unified administration in Japan and a 
unified appeal in this country. 

Another recommendation authorized the Board 
of Trustees to include among its objectives in future 
financial policies the creation of a fund to be held 
by the Convention as a sustaining fund for the Chris- 
tian Leader. 

The Secretary read greetings from Mortimer 
Rowe of the British Unitarian Association, Mr. 
Stetson and Miss Hathaway in Japan, Dr. Carpenter 
in California and the young people’s organizations of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 


Validity of Election of Dr. Adams 


Dr. Frank D. Adams here called Judge Galer to 
the chair and rose to a question of personal privilege. 
He said: ‘“Yesterday in the course of our business you 
adopted an amendment to the Constitution which 
provides that a trustee may be re-elected for a term of 
four years, but thereafter may not again be re-elected 
until an interval of four years shall expire. I am 
somewhat chagrined to recall that at that time I ruled 
that this amendment did not apply to any names 
which might be brought in by the nominating com- 
mittee. I was not aware at that time that my name 
was to be brought in for election to the Board. Since 
my election the question has been running in my 
mind, and I doubt not in the minds of others, as to my 
eligibility to serve, as I have been both a member of 
the Board by election and for four years a member 
through being twice elected president. There is a 
legal question involved as to the meaning of the 
amendment. Intelligent men differ. I could not 
under any circumstances consent to serve as the 
matter stands. It is not the legal issue which impels 
me. It is the moral issue. On my own part, in my 
own mind I have ruled that I am not eligible. While 
the Convention is in session and at a time when a 
successor may be chosen, I lay the matter before you.” 

Dr. Frederic W. Perkins at once took the floor 
and said: “Dr. Adams does himself great honor and 
us great honor by taking us into his confidence. I 
do not here discuss the legal questions involved. I 
am perfectly confident that it was not the intent of 
the movers of that amendment to have it apply to a 
man e ected not as a trustee but as a president, and 
holding an ex officio relationship to the Board. I hope 
that this Convention will be willing to assure Dr. 
Adams that it would not regard his continuance in 
office as a violation of the intent of the amendment. 
I move that this Convention declare it to be the sense 
of the body that the provision of the constitution 
dealing with elected members of the Board does not 
apply to a trustée holding office by virtue of the 
presidency, and that Dr. Adams will consider his 
title clear.” 

The Rev. L. Griswold Williams, as mover of the 
amendment, seconded the motion, saying that it had 
never been in his mind that it applied to a president 
of the Convention. Judge Galer ruled that this body 
has the right to interpret its own rules, and that no 
one has a right to question the interpretation. The 
motion passed. Judge Galer said to Dr. Adams: 


“You are legally elected. You are entitled to the 
office. No one can question the validity of your 
title.” 

Dr. Adams replied that the matter had been a 
great burden on his mind. “By added loyalty,” he 
said, “I hope I shall prove myself worthy of your 
confidence.”’ 

Mr. A. Ingham Bicknell said: ‘‘Both Judge Hill 
and I are of the opinion that the amendments as they 
stand do not apply to a president of the Convention. 
Roger Etz, of long memory, says that I drafted the 
amendments in the first place.” To make the matter 
absolutely sure, Mr. Bicknell offered clarifying amend- 
ments. After a scurrying through the corridors for 
delegates and sending for the board of the W. N. M.A. 
in session in the hotel, a majority of the roll of the 
Convention, or 101 persons, was found to be present 
and the amendments were passed. 


Debates Over the Resolutions 


Dr. Marion D. Shutter of Minneapolis, senior 
past President of the Convention, presided during 
consideration of the resolutions, his wit, humor, 
poise, oiling the wheels of parliamentary procedure. 
Dr. Shutter was president, 1912-1916. 

There was nothing perfunctory in the thanks 
extended by the delegates to Dr. Swift and the Buffalo 
parish, to the Statler, to the newspapers and press 
bureaus, and to “Dr. Harold Marshall for his splendid 
service as press agent.”’ All present recognized the 
efficiency and hospitality of the Buffalo Convention 
organization. The Convention repeatedly was called 
“the most enjoyable of all our Conventions.” The 
newspapers published many columns of well prepared 
copy turned out by Dr. Marshall and Miss MacDonald, 
and while an occasional scare head crept in, the well 
organized bureau made inaccuracies few. 

Judge Galer made the motion for the adoption 
of the resolution on the Christian Leader, and it was 
passed with hearty applause. The full text of this 
and all other resolutions is in another column. 

Resolution for obedience to law was debated 
but passed. It was opposed by some as an indirect 
attempt to favor prohibition, and by others as weak 
on the prohibition matter. Dean Atwood and others 
said, “If you want to support the prohibition law 
say so.” Mr. Rheiner, Mr. Peabody of Cleveland 
and Mr. Moulton of Dolgeville, N. Y., also spoke. 

To the surprise of many the resolution providing 
for a commission to prepare changes in our profes- 
sion of belief passed unanimously. 

The first resolution to be voted down dealt with 
freedom of the air. It was inspired by a Christian 
Century editorial protesting against refusing permis- 
sion to Senator Wagner of New York to broadcast 
his views on unemployment. Professor Peirce raised 
the question as to the facts. “Two years ago,” he 
said, “‘we resolved about a fact that later proved to 
be not a fact.” 

Mr. Lowry cited the Christian Century. 

Mr. Niles of Denver said, “Freedom of press or 
radio does not mean that we can compel any paper 
or broadcasting station to express our ideas. It 
means that our right to build a station or own a paper 
is not infringed.” 
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Dr. Perkins said: “My impression is that the 
refusal of the broadcasting stations is based, not on 
objection to Senator Wagner or to his views, but on a 
desire to concentrate attention on relief. It is as if 
they had said,’’ he continued, “ ‘From now on to 
Thanksgiving let us call a moratorium on the deeper 
aspects of the question, and let us see to it that our 
brethren do not starve.’’”’ Fourteen to forty-six the 
resolution was lost. 

Again support of Hoover on disarmament went 
through without a volce in opposition. 

There were only a few negative votes on the 
strong Douglas Macintosh resolution. 

In resolution ten a matter endorsed at Syracuse, 
1925, was presented as a constitutional amendment. 
It aimed to make the support of the church available 
in time of war for conscientious objectors. It did 
not commit the church to their views, unless by im- 
plication. But it sought to give Universalists who 
refuse to bear arms the same status before the law.as 
Quakers, by putting into the constitution a declara- 
tion which the Government would recognize, to the 
effect that “members of this Convention are granted 
the right to interpret the leadership of Jesus as mean- 
ing the supremacy of conscience and the refusal of 
military service on conscientious grounds.” 

Dr. Peirce and the Rev. Homer Gleason of 
Rochester, Minn., opposed the action. Mr. Gleason 
said: “I sympathize fully with the principle of the 
freedom of conscience, but I can not give support to 
a church which puts obedience to conscience above 
obedience to the call of my government.” 

Some one declared the resolution inconsistent 
with the action taken on law enforcement. 

Dr. Frank D. Adams said: “I agree that we 
should be consistent. But consistent with what? 
In 1925 we went on record in favor of the principle 
stated in this resolution. There is another historic 
instance which I could cite. It is where Peter said, 
‘We ought to obey God rather than man.’ ”’ 

Mr. Lalone set forth clearly the intent of the 
movers. 

The Rev. Stanley Manning moved and Dr. 
Perkins seconded the motion to approve the principle 
of the resolution and refer it to the committee draft- 
ing constitutional amendments for the next Conven- 
tion. 

Resolution number eleven, dealing with Prison 
Reform, was passed only in principle, the delegates 
feeling that they could not pass on the details. The 
Rev. Helene Ulrich, Dr. Peirce, the Rev. Stanley 
Stall and the Rev. Griswold Williams, author of the 
resolution, debated it. 

By unanimous vote President Hoover was com- 
mended for his work in the unemployment crisis. 
In reply to a question by Mr. Lowry Mr. Lalone said 
this: “Mr. Lowry believes in the resolution and in 
the declaration that unemployment relief is ‘charity, 
not justice.’ He simply misunderstands the phrase. 
What the mover intended to stress is the fact that the 
giving of necessary aid to the victims of unemploy- 
ment should never be regarded as anything more 
than charity. Such aid, in an industrial society 
which produces more than the needs of its people, 
certainly is not justice to the workers whose labor so 


largely contributes to the production of our material 
wealth. Our unemployment relief must not be looked 
on as virtuous action. It is not virtue. It is merely 
picking up the wreckage of our social sins.” 


Ministerial Fellowship 

Universalist ministers have been debating ques- 
tions of ministerial fellowship. A committee of the 
Board prepared and printed a report advocating 
changes. The ministers at Buffalo advocated other 
changes. Dr. Clinton Lee Scott presented the report 
of the committee and moved that it be referred to 
a new committee and considered at the next Conven- 
tion. This disposition was made. 

On motion of Dr. Scott greetings were sent to 
Dr. C. Ellwood Nash of Los Angeles, long a general 
officer and former president of Lombard, and on mo- 
tion of Mr. Moulton to Dr. F. W. Betts of Syracuse, 
another former Board member, and also to Rev. B. C. 
Ruggles of Oakland, Cal. 

On motion Mr. Ruggles’ Lenten meditations were 
commended. 

At 1.15 a motion was passed that the Convention 
stand adjourned at the close of the session on Sunday 


night. 
Jee. 


The Convention Banquet 

Universalists got a first-hand revelation of the 
possible origin of the expression “Great Scott’? (Ejac- 
ulation of admiration and surprise—Book of Collo- 
quialisms) when “Clint” Scott, chairman, introduced 
the Rev. Clinton Lee Scott, D. D., toastmaster, to one 
hundred and seventy-seven delegates and ministers 
assembled at the Convention banquet in the Terrace 
Room of the Hotel Statler Saturday night. “Clint” 
presented the toastmaster as “a man of delicate and 
almost imperceptible humor, rare tact, and almost 
consummate piety.” ‘Toastmaster Scott replied, “I 
don’t know that any one has ever before spoken so 
appreciatively of me.” 

Scott came very near to inventing something en- 
tirely new in the technique of the highly perfected job 
of toastmaster. Said he, “This is the time and the 
place when and where we should talk about those 
things which have been neglected.” He then pro- 
ceeded to consider the Christian Leader. For a mo- 
ment the oft-beleaguered editor of the Leader looked 
a bit constrained. Presently, however, he let down 
and gave way to unrestrained mirth, which must have 
gone far toward relieving the strain of a long week of 
exacting activity. Even the Leining brothers, arch- 
critics of churches, churchmen, and clergymen, made 
the welkin ring. Fred let go his perplexities. Gus 
forgot his grave concerns. And so through the eve- 
ning they out-chuckled all the rest. ° 

Considering “first, the Christian Leader, I don’t 
know how many of you have noticed it,’”’ the toast- 
master expressed his belief that “there is something 
rather covered up and in the background in this 
whole matter.” As evidence of conviction he cited 
the current issue in which ‘there 7s not one single reac- 
tion.” Dr. Scott suggested that the matter be turned 
over to a commission, but on second thought gave the 
matter into the hands of the Rev. Hazel Kirk, presi- 
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dent of the Women’s National Missionary Association, 
instructing her to speak to the assembly on “Racy 
and Riotous Reactions.” Miss Kirk avoided this 
issue, however, and, after giving the greeting of the 
W. N. M. A., presented a brief effective challenge to 
co-operation. “We must put the operation into co- 
operation and put our co-operation into opera- 
tion.” 

Toastmaster Scott then lamented the decline of 
the Rump Convention, and called on the Rev. Edna 
P. Bruner, assigning to her the topic, “The Renais- 
sance of the Rump Convention.” Like the preced- 
ing speaker, Miss Bruner spoke on her own topic, the 
message of the Young People’s Christian Union to 
the General Convention. She said: 


President Kapp has commissioned me to say several things 
toyou. But I want especially to urge the ministers and laymen 
alike to back the Y. P. C. U. on Young People’s Sunday, the 
second Sunday in February. 

Mr. Kapp says our numbers are falling off, and if so the 
ministers are to blame. As I thought about the matter, I de- 
cided that if the Y. P. C. U. is falling off in numbers, it is perhaps 
an indication, and a justifiable one, that something is the matter 
with our church. The young people come to church in the be- 
ginning because their parents do, but later they come for another 
reason, and that is because young people have hungers of mind 
and heart, and if they leave, something is the matter. They 
lack the habit of their elders that holds them to the church. 

I am serious about this. The young people are not alone to 
blame. Some one in speaking to me to-day said that what was 
needed was understanding and tact. I agree, but either or both 
of those is not enough. There is only one basis on which old 
and young can work together, and that is the basis of truth. 

Give the young people something concrete to do! Then the 
young people will back the church and the church the young 
people! 

Referring to our financial problems, Dr. Scott 
called on the Rev. Laura Bowman Galer, representa- 
tive of the General Sunday School Association, “that 
department used to getting along with so little money,” 
to discuss “Balancing Our Budget.” Mrs. Galer 
balanced the personnel budget of the Association, 
paying tribute to our religious education workers past 
and present. She said: 


That a mere secondary Vice should be designated to bring the 
greetings of the Sunday School Association to this august body 
and to transact the delicate balancing operation indicated by the 
subject just named, is not to be interpreted as a lack of loyal 
appreciation, but must be understood as one of the sad neces- 
sities of a difficult situation. All the active Virtues of the Gen- 
eral Sunday School Board have had to meet demands for service 
in Religious Education, and I alone am left. Most heartily I 
bring their greeting and a pledge of renewed loyalty to that 
church which at this Convention has voiced its trust in our work 
by the silver tones of dollars and the whisper of banknotes. 
Your confidence shall be justified by our service. 

The biennium just closed has indeed been a period of bal- 
ancing, of alternating sorrow and joy. Two years ago we saw 
with anxious regret the retirement of our founder and faithful 
head, Dr. George E. Huntley. Yet we could present with hope 
and joy a new president, the head of Religious Education at 
Tufts College, and as Executive Director that great soul in a tiny 
body, Dr. A. Gertrude Earle. 
established when a major calamity shocked our Board—the 
treasury was rifled, our prize worker carried off. Being religious- 
ly educated to a high degree we could say nothing stronger than 
“Great Scott!” and seek to balance the loss of Mary by some new 
acquisition. How well Miss Harriet Yates has done the work 


Hardly had the new regime got - 


you know. Some of you have declared your satisfaction by in- 
creased pledges for field work. 

Now one more announcement of loss. When Miss Earle 
accepted the difficult work of reorganization she warned us that 
two years would probably be her term of office. All who watched 
her skillful handling of the many problems hoped that she might 
continue, but she has forced us to accept her resignation. So 
quietly that few knew of her departure, Miss Earle left this Con- 
vention, and the office of Executive Director. But I must bal- 
ance our budget. Sad as we all are, there is yet joy in my last 
announcement. The quiet, well loved young woman who was 
the servant of all during the Sunday School Convention, refusing 
all public recognition for work well done and even now engaged 
in church service in another state, Miss Susan Andrews, friend 
of every Universalist, is the new Executive Director. The 
budget is balanced. 


Commenting on “the tameness’’ of the elections 
the toastmaster said, “I bring you one who can show 
us the way out and the things that we have got to do,” 
and introduced the President-elect, Mr. Victor A. 
Friend, whose inspiring address follows: 


Up to the present time we have had splendid action, plenty 
of life, plenty of joy, plenty of hilarity. You are now listening 
to a new voice. The owner of this voice is very quiet. He feels 
he can not electrify any elections. From his standpoint they 
were extremely tame! Nevertheless there was an election and 
you placed in the high office as president yours truly. One of 
the first obligations that he finds himself trying to fill is to 
appear before you here and now as that elected president. I ap- 
proach this purely as a business man and not in any other way. 
All my training has been along those lines, and if I have any sense, 
it is a business sense. And I want to bring to you, if I may, a 
mental picture of what a business man sees when he comes in as 
head of a great organization like that of our church. 

First, you could have elected a more capable president, but 
I doubt if you could have found a more representative and 
stronger group than these nine men and one noble women who 
form the Board of Trustees. Now as I look this group over, I 
find there is strength and a real purpose, but more than that, I 
look to find what are our assets, for the first thing any business 
man should do is to count his assets. I look over the Year Book 
and I find we have approximately 500 men out in the field work- 
ing for our faith, and about 600 church plants, valued at about 
eighteen millions of dollars. Now I begin to get into the realm 
where I find myself at home—not in the millions but in the 
dollars! 

Then when I come to calculating the funds of the church, I 
can estimate at least three and one-half millions of dollars that 
are working for our faith, and I find that we have about fifteen 
millions of dollars in educational institutions and educational 
institution funds. Thirty-six and one-half millions of dollars, 
non-taxable—just think of that! 

Now, as I look over the field, my friends, I find more strength 
and more ability to go forward and do our work. I sense no 
weakness up to this point. 

In addition to all this we have our Five Principles of Faith— 
not so satisfactory to some of the groups here, not to the radi- 
cals of St. Lawrence University. They’re going to change them. 
I suggest you use these four phrases, which I understand ema- 
nated from the brain of one of our doctors of divinity. Let our 
church cultivate the religious life, impress the thought of God, 
brighten the hope of immortality, and set up in the world the 
ethical standards of Jesus. Am I right, Dr. Shutter? I suggest 
to this group of communists or pacifists that they look back into 
the history of the church and take some of these things that 
emanate from the past and use them in the future. Because the 
spiritually hungry world needs it! 

Now this picture is what I see. I have a wish that I’d like 
to leave with you to-night. It is this: that our ministers, if they 
may or if they will, become dignified football coaches. And if 
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they will, they will not be satisfied until our faith and its value 
is truly sensed and acted upon by the laymen. 

Now I have another wish, that I wish you ministers and you 
laymen would take home to your churches: that somehow or 
other, through the influence of these dignified football coaches, 
you will get us laymen to play this greatest game of life with the 
same sort of enthusiasm that Pepper Martin put into that last 
World Series. This game of life, the greatest game there is— 
bringing the Kingdom of Love into the hearts of men. 


After Mr. Friend’s address the toastmaster said 
that there were several other speeches which he had 
planned for, but must omit because of pressure of time. 
The speakers and the subjects of these, the silent ad- 
dresses of the evening, were given out by Dr. Scott as 
follows: Harold Niles on “Give Me Men to Match 
My Mountains;” Fred Perkins on “The Genius of the 
Universalist Church and the Catholicity of Our 
Faith;’’ H. C. Ledyard on “Humanism in an Old New 
England Parish; Gustave Leining on “The Fourth 
Dimension, or How to Go Three Ways at One Time;” 
Arthur Peirce on “Why I Am a Pacifist;’’ Griswold 
Williams on “‘Why I Belong to the American Legion;’’ 
Harry Canfield on “Who Is My Friend;’’ John Brush 
on “The Business Man Looks at the Ministry;” 
Emerson Lalone on “An Exhaustive Treatise on the 
Wickersham Report,” and, as a climax to the evening, 
Dr. Tomlinson on “What Every Young Minister 
Should Know.” 

The rest of the evening, the last and the best of 
the evening, was given over to Stella Marek Cushing, 
who told us “Something about Albania.” Attired 
in an Albanian bride’s coat of gold she gave us her re- 
port, the report of the Official Delegate of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention to Czechoslovakia and 
Albania. It was a unique report, a thrilling story of 
long journeys over high mountain passes, of nights 
spent under the stars and in peasant huts, and of days 
filled with a mission of friendship among that “re- 
strained, proud people’”’ who dwell in “the land of the 
mountain eagle.” Wearen’t going to try to talk about 
Mrs. Cushing’s story. Next week we will give it to 
our readers in her own words. Suffice it to say for 
now, that Mrs. Cushing gave back a challenging an- 
swer to the challenge of the Y. P. C. U., uttered by 
Miss Bruner, “Give the young people something con- 
crete to do.” Mrs. Cushing showed the young people 
something concrete and vital which they can do in 
answer to the needs of the Albanian people. 

EH, 


Another Bright Beautiful Sunday 

There was rain on Saturday, but sunshine for 
the closing day, Sunday, Oct. 25. Automobile after 
automobile started off for Illinois, Massachusetts, 
northern New York, Ohio and other states, in the 
morning. Ministers who had Sunday services to 
conduct began leaving on Friday. Several took 
sleepers after the banquet Saturday night. Officials 
feared that there would be a poor attendance Sunday. 
But three hundred people almost filled the Grace- 
Messiah Church Sunday morning. The Rey. Clinton 
Lee Scott, D. D., a former pastor of Grace Church, 
was in the pulpit and read the scriptures. The Rev. 
L. O. Williams, a former pastor of Messiah Church, 
offered an uplifting prayer. Dr. Bruce Swift con- 


ducted the services. He said: “This church was built 
forty years ago. Our society was organized a century 
ago, and on Dec. 6, 1931, we shall celebrate our cen- 
tennial.”’ 

Dr. Marion D. Shutter of Minneapolis preached 
a strong sermon from the twelfth verse of the first 
chapter of Titus: “Teaching us that we should live 
soberly, righteously and godly in the present world.” 

Dr. Shutter defined Christianity as “the mind 
that was in Christ Jesus.”’ Christianity must not be 
identified with a belief about God, Dr. Shutter warned, 
“nor with socialism, communism, single tax or any 
industrial theory.” “Socialists can be Christians,” 
he said. ‘By the same token,” he added, “‘a capitalist 
may be a Christian.” Then with a twinkle in his eye 
he said: “So may even a sincere misguided patriot 
who loves his own country more than Russia.” “I do 
not know of a time,” he declared, “when men in con- 
trol of business have done as much as is now being 
done to humanize business. I do not know of a time 
when greater efforts were being made to promote 
justice among the nations.” 

Dr. Shutter is now a veteran, but the beautiful 
voice heard so long in our fellowship is still musical. 
The old eloquence is still there. 

At the Sunday school there was a large attend- 
ance of delegates. The Rev. Hannah Powell told in an 
entertaining way about the Sunday school in session 
on the same Sunday at Sunburst, N. C., her mission 
field in the mountains, and the Rev. Stanley Manning 
held even the youngest present by a brief, graphic 
account of a Sunday school in London, England. Dr. 
van Schaick addressed the adult class on “Making a 
Religious Journal.’ 


The Platform Meeting Sunday Night 


Dr. Frank D. Adams presided at the closing meet- 
ing in Grace-Messiah Church. Dr. Baner offered 
prayer. One hundred and fifty were present. It 
seemed like a dull, tired, spiritless gathering when the 
meeting opened—‘‘the last run of shad,” as a downcast 
Yankee defined it. But Dr. Clarence Skinner lifted 
them and Dr. Barclay Acheson held them to the very 
end. Never did Skinner’s beautiful diction, concise 
sentences, moral passion and world vision show up 
better.. Never was Acheson’s practical disposition 
to deal with big problems one step at a time more 
apparent. Skinner saw world forces, a billion human 
beings in revolution, a world-wide attempt of the 
under-privileged to secure a more abundant life, 
revolution also against the church and religion. 
Acheson saw the children of Russia, Albania, Greece, 
and the beginning of a new world by making self- 
supporting farmers, electricians and automobile me- 
chanics. 

Skinner warned that the church must in a big 
way, without equivocation or hesitation, meet the 
objectives sought in the world revolution summed up 
in the phrase “abundant life,’ or the church will 
perish utterly. Acheson showed how the church is 
meeting the demand in two or three small corners of 
the world, and said the Universalists were doing more 
than any other in proportion to their numbers. So it 
ended. 

All felt as Dr. Adams did in his closing address. 
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He said: ‘‘As we come together for our last session, it 
is with a feeling of solemnity—almost of sadness. 
For many days we have joined our heads and our 
hearts and lived on a high plane, in an atmosphere of 
idealism. We have formed new friendships and 
strengthened old ones. 

“When the time comes to break up, however, it 
is with a certain feeling of sadness, however glad we 
are to go back to the tasks awaiting us. We may be 
well pleased with our attendance to-night, when we 
consider that we have been here nine days. Perhaps 
by the time of the next convention we shall find ways 


of shortening the period and making the last session 
meeting the great climax. 

“One word usually comes to be applied to each 
convention. I do not know what that word will be 
for the Buffalo Convention. For myself I can testify 
that it has been characterized by less strain and ten- 
sion than any other convention for years past. There 
has been a spirit of unity in the main. Small mat- 
ters have been kept in the background. The great 
things, it honestly seems to me, have been uppermost 
in our minds.” 


Js Vans 


Religion and Revolution’ 


Clarence R. Skinner 


AT one word best describes the world 
during the last fifteen years? Some people 
would say science, others would suggest 
individualism, while undoubtedly mili- 
tarism, reconstruction, peace-movements, and defla- 
tion would be mentioned by many. There would 
undoubtedly be many answers to this question, de- 
pending upon the angle from which observers looked 
upon the world scene. 

I suggest that when our era shall have passed 
into historic perspective, it will be called the era of 
revolution. Never before in the history of man have 
there been such upheavals over so widespread a ter- 
ritory and involving such tremendous numbers. 

To call only a partial roll, we have Russia with 
approximately one-sixth of the earth’s surface and 
one hundred and sixty million population; India with 
about three hundred and fifty million; China with a 
possible four hundred million; Germany with sixty 
million; the entire Austro-Hungarian empire of forty- 
five million broken into splinters; Italy with forty 
million; Spain with twenty million. Turkey and 
Poland add their millions; various countries in Central 
and South America roll up the total to more than a 
billion of our fellow-men who have been thrown into 
direct turmoil of sudden and violent change. 

But this is by no means all, for untold millions 
in other countries have likewise been deeply affected 
by the unrest. Established methods of thinking 
have been discarded; revered institutions have been 

‘thrown into the discard. Are we not therefore justi- 
fied in saying that this era stands out in history as an 
era of revolution? More than three-fourths of the 
human race have been torn up by the roots, and there 
is a profound revaluation of life going on which must 
be big with destiny. 

In the confusion and uncertainty following upon 
this terrific cataclysm, it is natural to ask: What 
about religion, and what of the church which is the 
organized expression of the religious life? Are the 
thought and behavior patterns of the new age to be 
fundamentally changed? Are new values going to 
supersede the old? Are religion and the church to 
be discarded as out-moded? 

These questions have been asked many times in 


*Abstract of the address delivered at the Platform Meeting 
at Buffalo Sunday evening, Oct. 25. 


the past, and for that reason many persons have re- 
fused to become excited over them. Such would say: 
“We have weathered the storm in the past, and we 
shall come through safely this time. These revolu- 
tions are merely surface disturbances and when the 
squall has blown over, we shall find life settlng down 
into its ancient channels and all will be serene.” 

Such an answer is partly true, but also partly 
false. It is true that religion as an attitude has sur- 
vived the vicissitudes of innumerable social changes 
through the long years of man’s history. It is also 
true that some form of organization has always per- 
sisted, even though particular organizations have 
utterly perished. These facts have been true in the 
past and they will in all probability be true for an 
indefinite future. 

But there are certain other points of view to be 
considered, which should give pause to our easy op- 
timism and which should make us realize the tragic 
seriousness of the situation in the world at the present 
time. 

First, the fact that many historic systems of re- 
ligion have completely broken down and are now 
considered museum exhibits of ancient superstitions. 
It is only necessary to mention the great and glorious 
mythology of the Greeks and the high-developed re- 
ligion of the Romans to illustrate this point. Looked 
at from the angle of evolution, is there any reason to 
suppose that Christianity may not likewise go the 
way of other historic systems? 

Following the breakdown of religious systems 
there have always been multitudes of individuals 
who have lived for long periods of time without re- 
ligion. Cynicism, materialism, and disillusion have 
been the spiritual food for such persons. 

Again, there have been many historic systems of 
religion, while not actually disappearing, at least be- 
coming so feeble as to have almost no salutary effect 
upon people’s lives. Such an instance can be found 
in the gradual decay of religion in India preceding the 
rise of Jainism and Buddhism. During such periods 
of decay and ineffectiveness life becomes stale and 
unprofitable. 

We must, therefore, courageously and realistically 
face the fact that great revolutions of to-day may 
mean the temporary decay of religion itself, the per- 
manent death of Christianity as.a system, and the 
utter disappearance of the church as we know it as 
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an organized expression of the religious life. It is not 
at all impossible that millions of our fellow-men are 
entering a period of cynicism, hard materialism, and 
disillusion. 

One of the obvious reasons why this may be so 
is to be found in the fact that practically every one 
of these revolutions which are now shaking our estab- 
lished institutions is hostile to whatever form of 
church may exist within the borders of a particular 
nation, and is likewise hostile in many instances to 
religion itself. With such a drive and with such a 
powerful impetus it would be sheer folly and blindness 
to suppose that millions of men to-day will not lose 
their religion, and that thousands of churches will 
not fall into utter decay and uselessness. What has 
happened in Russia we may see spread to other 
countries. 

There are evidences here that a tide of sentiment 
is rising against the church as an institution. This 
sentiment has not as yet reached the stage of violent 
onslaught, but there is unquestionably a quiet de- 
termination on the part of great numbers of people 
to utterly ignore both religion and the church. 

What can we constructively do to meet this 
situation? It is certain that no mere authoritative 
emphasis upon tradition will permanently cure the 
situation. The church has got to prove itself by its 
fruits, not by its roots; and I believe that it has got 
to meet the revolution, not by a counter-revolution, 
but by going with these rising masses and helping 
them to secure their fundamental demands. 

At the basis of this social unrest we shall find one 
fundamental factor, namely, the demand that human 
life be made richer, that human personality be more 
firmly secured, and that some of the glaring evils of 
the social order shall be eliminated. 

Probably none of us here believe in the violent 


methods of revolution. We believe change should 
come about by gradual processes and that love rather 
than hate should be the instrumentality. But let 
me say with all the emphasis of which I am capable 
that if religion and the church are to survive these 
days of terrific testing they have got to meet the de- 
mands which these revolutionaries are making. Re- 
ligion has got to be so interpreted that it no longer 
fulfills the function of escaping reality, or living in 
the glories of the dead past, or repeating the formulas 
of ancient creeds. Religion and the church must be- 
come instruments for increasing the value of human 
life, for bringing meaning and significance into chaos, 
and for establishing upon the earth a new civilization 
which we can call the Kingdom of God. 

In order to achieve these ends it must utilize a 
new psychology which is pointing the way toward a 
new and richer individual life; it must use a new 
sociology which will lead men to better community 
and state organizations; it must put itself in line with 
a new science so that its intellectual outlook will not 
be an affront to men’s intelligence. 

There is no doubt in my mind whatsoever that 
these revolutions are going to succeed in their funda- 
mental demands. There has got to be a better life 
for men. Religion and the church may stand aside 
from this struggle and watch it from a distance. 
If they do, I prophesy that they will die. If, on the 
other hand, they become creative instruments, help- 
ing men to achieve this new life, then I prophesy that 
they will have an access of strength and will become 
more firmly established than ever before. 

No petty instrumentality, no insignificant means, 
are worthy to be considered in this great day. We 
must rise to the greatness of the challenge. We need 
big men and big women with breadth of faith and in- 
domitable purpose. Are we such men and women? 


Some First Things of Jesus 


The Treasures of the Heart * 
Noble E. McLaughlin 


question raised in the Sermon on the Mount. 
What is the kingdom of God within you? 
What are the things that will be added unto 
us when we seek first the kingdom of God? The first 
things that bulge out so conspicuously in the Sermon 
on the Mount that no one can miss them are these: 
God-conviction, God-consciousness and God-conse- 
eration. God is the central fact of all religion. Re- 
ligion begins in the quest for God, and when it has 
found God it journeys with Him. Jesus began with 
the certainty of God, and the first condition of his gos- 
pel was the seeking of His kingdom. Jesus leaves no 
one in doubt as to when that kingdom may be found. 
It is within. It is said of preachers in general that 
they have after all but one sermon, and that all other 
sermons they preach are but variations of the one 
theme. The one theme of Jesus in the Sermon on the 
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| ‘N this series of devotional talks we have asked a 
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*The third of the series of devotional talks given at the 
Buffalo Convention. 


Mount was the kingdom of God within you. On one 
occasion I asked a question of fifty representative men 
and women of my city, belonging to all denominations. 
The question was: ‘“‘What does it mean to be a Chris- 
tian?’”” Nine out of ten said it meant the practise of 
the Golden Rule in life. It was interesting how each 
one thought that that was the full and complete 
essential of being a Christian. Yet we feel that there 
are some very essential things not indicated in the 
bare statement of the Golden Rule. As the Chinese 
had the Diamond Rule, which is a negative statement 
of the Christian Golden Rule, five hundred years be- 
fore Christ, we could ask: Were the Chinese nearly 
Christian because their rule was the same thought as 
ours, only expressed in a negative way? 

Edith Cavell said, “Patriotism is not enough,” so 
we say the Golden Rule is important, but it is not 
enough. Christianity is all of the Golden Rule and 
something more besides. The: kingdom of God 
comes not with observation. It grows gradually to 
possess us. It is as a bit of leaven that slowly leavens 
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the wholelump. ‘Lay not up for yourselves treasures 
— on earth,”’ where moth and rust corrupt and thieves 
steal. Lay up treasures that abide. Treasures of 
the heart are conditions of the soul—-self-possession, 
peace, poise and power. But how are we to secure 
these things? What must we do? My friends, we 
do not think to-day enough about the kingdom of God 
within. In this noisy, rushing, jazzy world, we are 
forgetting the ‘‘practise of the presence of God.” 
We have wandered into a far and strange country. 
It has been said of the Protestant Church that ‘“‘it is 
in the process of saying good-by to God and saying 
it in such a way as to avoid hurting His feelings.” 
The treasures of the heart must be sought earnestly, 
and earned like any other treasures. What must we 

do? 

I. Perception. First of all see the truth of 
what Jesus was saying, and of what he meant in the 
Sermon on the Mount. “Life is more than meat.” 
How the world of Jesus needed that thought brought 
home. ‘Man shall not live by bread alone.’ In these 
days of working our way out of the depression we need 
to keep that thought in mind. We’re going to havea 
better economic order, but it must be based on a better 
understanding of Christ’s spiritual order. The people 
of Jesus’ day sought primarily two things—money and 
garments. These are always fretful things. They 
take the joy out of so many lives. “You can not 
serve God and money.’’ (Goodspeed Translation.) 
Men are worried to-day about externals, clothes, 
money, business, stocks, bonds, social position. Sure, 
we have to have them all, but too often they destroy 
the kingdom of happiness for us. The very practical 
question Jesus asked and answered was this: Is there 
any way in God’s world we can live without these 
things mastering us? “‘All these things the Gentiles 
seek after.”’ Can’t we build a civilization that doesn’t 
deify the almighty dollar, but glorifies the kingdom of 
God as being of more value? Jesus told the parable 
of the man who built him great barns and accumulated 
great wealth and thought he was going to live, and then 
it was too late. We put off seeking first the kingdom 
of God until it is too late. We lay up treasures of the 
heart too late in life. Jesus told his disciples that he 
spoke to them in parables because they then could not 
understand him, but that some day they would. 
What must we do? We must see the spiritual truth of 
the Kingdom of God within. 

II. Purpose to pursue the truth of Jesus’ Gospel. 
The keynote of this Convention is the extension of our 
faith. I know of no better way than to begin with us 
ourselves. Like Jesus we may “enter Galilee preach- 
ing the gospel of the kingdom of God.” Let us get 
on fire with this thing. Never was a church so free to 
preach the kingdom of God within as being central 
to Jesus’ thought. Christianity has meant something 
different to every age in which it has been preached. 
This age needs the gospel of peace and poise, posses- 
sion and power within. Why are so many people un- 
happy, restless, dissatisfied in the world to-day? With 
everything in the world to bless us, comforts and 
luxuries, yet material things do not satisfy us. Why? 
Isn’t it because they are after all things, and that as 
soon as we possess things, things possess us? We be- 
come slaves of things and things master us. “A man’s 
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life consistenth not in the abundance of things he 
possesseth.”’ It is easily demonstrable how, when you 
possess things, those things possess you. “You can 
not serve God and things.’”’ The gospel of Jesus is 
not a gospel of things. It is a gospel of a spirit and a 
life within that is superior to things. 

III. Practise. We can have the kingdom of 
God by practising, or doing that which Jesus laid down. 
Nothing is more evident in the Sermon on the Mount 
than that Jesus’ precepts must be practised. ‘‘He 
that heareth these sayings of mine and doeth them.” 
“Not every one who says Lord, Lord, shall enter into 
the kingdom of God, but he that doeth the will of 
God.” “Let your light shine.” “Humility, peace, 
purity, righteousness, service, are all commended in 
the Sermon on the Mount. It is the practise of these 
things that leads to the kingdom of God. Irrespective 
of creed, race, or color or condition, Jesus called on his 
hearers to try the gospel of the kingdom. Men tried 
it with astonishing results. Jesus gave men back 
their self-respect, for out of wrecks he made men. In 
conclusion, how may we secure the kingdom of heaven 
and the treasures of the heart? By practise and —— 

IV. Prayer. We could not conclude a dis- 
cussion of some first things of Jesus in the Sermon on 
the Mount without mentioning -prayer. Jesus re- 
turns to it again and again. “Ask and it shall be 
given you.” -’m an old fashioned Universalist 
preacher. I still believe in prayer. Jesus gave men 
back their self-respect because he led men to a new 
discovery of self. There is a better self within, and 
somehow prayer helps make us see ourselves dif- 
ferently. With the right attitude in the heart, prayer 
stirs complacency and smugness, and lifts us to spirit- 
ual heights. Prayer helps to bring the kingdom of 
God within. President Hoover is reported to have 
said: ‘“‘Next to prayer, I find the greatest joy in fish- 
ing.” A startling contrast, perhaps, but not so start- 
ling when you consider the religious faith of the man. 
“TI only know,” says Gandhi, ‘‘that when I pray, I 
find peace.” To which may be added that it also 
leads to the mastery of self, and poise and power, which 
are treasures of the heart and conditions of the king- 
dom of God within. 

* * * 
SANCTUARY 

To hope, and hope again; 

Face the long ordeal of the changing hours 
Aglow with vision or stung dry with pain. 

Reckless of toil, unstinting of your powers; 
And when success, elusive, fails once more, 

Work, as you worked before. 


To wait and wait again; 
Not knowing if of waiting there’ll be fruit, 
Fighting the midnight doubt, torn by the strain 
Of energies enchained and protest mute; 
And when the sterile days slip hungry past, 
Have patience at the last. 


To dream and dream again; 
Climb at your will to realms where you may keep 
The once-perceived ideal aloof from stain, 
Singly in judgment; so from the days to reap 
Freedom from fate and self, serene, alone, 
Live, with a life your own. 
H.F. Smallman-Smith. 
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Recommendations Presented at the General Convention 


I—Keynote 

1. Whereas, the keynote of the Buffalo Convention is the 
extension of our faith, we recommend that this be the aim and 
slogan of our church until the next Convention. 

We further recommend that the Convention urge every 
minister and local church to attempt to use the radio, the news- 
papers, and all means of publicity to tell of Universalism. 

Whereas, most of those won by Jesus were brought to him 
by others, we further recommend that the people of the Uni- 
versalist churches be urged to use personal evangelism in bring- 
ing strangers to Universalist churches. 


II—Extension 

We recommend making an attempt through co-operative 
effort to open every closed church where our services are needed 
in the community, and to establish new centers through preach- 
ing or the organization of church schools or other groups, in 
favorable centers which may develop into serviceable churches. 

We further recommend planning definitely for the training 
of recruits, new and old, through the leadership of available 
field workers, special Lenten readings, state and regional min- 
isters’ meetings, and constructive, liberal, evangelistic campaigns, 
to the end that our people may have a clearer vision of oppor- 
tunity, a greater sense of stewardship, and a more intense desire 
to make their lives count for the service of the kingdom. 


Il1I—Men’s Organization 

We see the opportunity for the men of our denomination to 
do a valued service in extending the influence of religious lib- 
eralism through a creation and a dissemination of literature and 
the strengthening of the physical equipment always necessary 
in the technique of promoting great causes. We therefore urge 
the organization of our Universalist men for active and ag- 
gressive effort to carry forward definite projects for promoting 
the varied interests of the denomination. 

We further recommend that a committee of five be ap- 
pointed by the President of the General Convention to take im- 
mediate steps to carry out the provisions of this reeommendation. 


I1V—Goal 

We recommend setting up as a definite goal for each church, 
‘in all of its departments, an increase of at least 10 per cent in 
every department of our work during each of the next two years. 


V—Quotas 

One of the outstanding facts revealed by a study of the 
Treasurer’s report is that a failure by many of our churches to 
pay the 5 per cent quota is the chief material obstacle to the 
successful development of the General Convention program. 

In view of the fact that there now appears in the Treasurer’s 
report an accumulated deficit in the amount of over $48,000, we 
recommend that the Secretary of the General Convention be in- 
structed to send a letter to the ministers, chairmen of the boards 
of trustees, and the treasurers of those churches which fail to 
pay their quotas, calling attention to the fact that a continua- 
tion of the annual treasury deficit could be avoided and a much 
greater work accomplished if all churches would place the 5 per 
cent quota in their local budgets and give serious consideration 
to its payment. 

It is further recommended that a letter be written to those 
churches which have paid their quotas, commending them for 
their loyal co-operation. 


VI—Cent-a-Day 

We recommend that the Board of Trustees consider the 
advisability of re-emphasizing the Cent-a-Day Plan as one meth- 
od of raising church quotas. 
VII—Student Loan Fund 


Against the revolving fund, set up by the General Conven- 
tion Board for the aid of deserving students, notes amounting to 
approximately $21,000, and signed by former students of our 


theological schools, are now held by the Board, thus depriving 
new and deserving students of financial aid. We commend the 
efforts of the Convention Trustees to bring the signatories of 
these notes to recognize their legal and moral obligations, and 
recommend that some measures be adopted to secure increased 
payments of these scholarship loans. 


VItI—Denominational Day 


We recommend that the second Sunday in January be set 
aside as Denominational Day, at which time our ministers are 
urged to inform their congregations of our denominational ac- 
tivities and to instruct their congregations on the dramatic origin 
and history of our church and its teachings. 


I1X—Summer Institutes 


Noting the effective work that is being done in the various 
summer institutes of our organizations, we recommend that ef- 
forts along these lines be redoubled during the next two years. 


X— Young People’s Day 
We recommend that our ministers put forth a greater effort 
toward co-operation with the Y. P. C. U. in making the second 


Sunday in February a more effective occasion in the promotion 
of young people’s work. 


XI—Council of Superintendents 


We commend the National Council of Superintendents as an 
effective means of stimulating interest in our work, and as a 
satisfactory method of developing cohesion among the various 
units of our denomination. 


XIi—Year Book 


We recommend that the Year Book for 1932 be published 
in a form as simple and inexpensive as that of 1931. (With- 
drawn.) 


XII—Ministry and Property of Federated Churches 


We recommend that in the event of a federation or merger 
which involves a Universalist church, the minister of such federated 
or union church must be fellowshiped with a Universalist conven- 
tion, and ihat proper legal safeguards be taken to preserve the 
equity in the Universalist church property and funds. (Words 
in italic stricken out.) 


XIII—Statement of Faith 


We recommend that a commission be appointed to formu- 
late a restatement of our Principles of Faith, to be submitted to a 
special forum meeting of the next General Convention. 


XIV—-Washington Church 


Since the last session of the Convention, the National Me- 
morial Church in Washington has been dedicated. We rejoice 
that the first stage in this significant enterprise has been ac- 


complished. The signs are many that the church is becoming, | 
in a very real way, a center of influence in the Universalist fel- | 


lowship as well as in the capital of the nation. More and more 
all Universalists are coming to recognize that they have a stake 
in the Washington church, as well as in their own. We there- 


fore commend the National Memorial Church to the sympathetic 


Mterest and continued benefaction of our people. 
XV—Advance Reports 


We recommend that, so far as is reasonably possible, all 
reports and recommendations which are to be referred to the 
Committee on Official Reports and Recommendations be fur- 
nished the committee members at least a week in advance of the 
Convention. 


XVI—Commission on Hymns and Services 


Whereas, there is a growing sentiment on the part of both 
ministers and people that the present hymn and service book 
publications of the Universalist Church are inadequate for the 
needs of to-day, we recommend that the Trustees of the General 
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_ Convention appoint at once a Commission on Hymns and Ser- 
vices to prepare a collection of hymns, readings, and such special 
services as they may deem necessary for the use of Universalist 
churches, and to issue such material in such form as the Trustees 
may sanction. 


XVIIi—Pension Fund 


We recommend that our various churches get solidly behind 
the General Convention in its efforts to raise an adequate pension 
fund for our ministers. 

We further recommend that the National Council of Super- 
intendents formulate some uniform plan whereby all of the 
ehurches of our denomination shall take an annual offering, 
which shall be turned over to the Ministerial Pension Fund of 
the General Convention. 


XVIII—Foreign A‘-airs and World Peace 


A. The World Court. Believing that the United States 
should take its place as an active member of this instrument for 
securing international justice, we urge the Senate to adopt the 
World Court Protocol early in the session to open in December. 

B. The Disarmament Conference. Nothing is more vital 
than that nations shall gradually cease reliance upon instruments 
of war to promote peace. We therefore urge that the United 
States delegation to this conference, to be held in Geneva in 
February, 1932, shall be dominated by those leaders of the na- 
tion who are committed to peaceful ideals and methods in in- 
ternational relations. We urge that this delegation shall en- 
deavor to secure 


1. Not merely a limitation of armaments on the 
present basis, but an actual reduction in military and 
naval budgets by at least 25 per cent. 

2. The absolute cessation by the nations of the 
manufacture of poison gas and the production of germs 
to be used in war. 

3. The establishment of a Permanent Disarma- 
ment Commission. 


We strongly urge that our ministers and people give earnest 
study to this vital matter of disarmament so that, if possible, 
prior to the opening of this conference in Geneva they may be- 


Resolutions Presented at 


I—Appreciation and Thanks 

Be it resolved, that this Convention express its sincere and 
hearty appreciation to the minister and people of the Grace- 
Messiah Church of Buffalo for their hospitality and their ar- 
rangements for the comfort and convenience of this Convention; 
to the management of the Hotel Statler for its co-operation and 
generous treatment in placing at our disposal the facilities of 
the hotel for our convention needs; to the Buffalo Convention 
and Tourist Bureau for the services of its representatives at 
the Convention registration desk; to Dr. Harold Marshall for 
his splendid service as press agent of this Convention; to the 
Associated Press and International News Service, the Buffalo 
Courier-Express, the Buffalo Times and the Buffalo Evening News, 
for their assistance in carrying the news of this Convention; and, 
finally, to the speakers, conference leaders, musicians, sessional 
secretaries and all who have contributed in any way to the in- 
spirational features of this Convention. 


Il—Retiring Officers 

Be it resolved, that we express to the retiring officers of this 
Convention our sincere gratitude for their unselfish service to the 
General Convention and to the Universalist Church. 


I1I—The Christian Leader 
Whereas, the Universalist Church has, in its denomina- 
tional organ, the Christian Leader, a religious paper of high merit, 


and 
Whereas, it occupies an outstanding position among re- 
ligious journals, therefore be it 


come conversant with the vital issues involved, with the baf- 
fling problems to be met, and possible solutions that willhelp lay 
more securely the foundations of a peaceful civilization, and may 
be made appreciative of the constant threat of a great war which 
lies unavoidably in great armaments. 


X1IX—Unification of Missionary Enterprises 

In view of the fact that what is taking place in Japan is ex- 
actly equivalent to the formation of an Association of Universalist 
Churches such as we have in America, we recommend that the 
whole work of Church Extension be considered as one enterprise 
and that those of our people who labor overseas may be relieved 
of the embarrassment of carrying the outworn designation of 
foreign missionary. 
XX—The Christian Leader 

We recommend that the Convention authorize the Board of 
Trustees to include among the objectives in its future financial 
policies the creation of a fund to be held by the Convention as a 
sustaining fund for the Christian Leader. 


XXI—Unified Work in Japan 

We recommend that the Board of Foreign Missions be in- 
structed to consult with the officers of the Women’s National Mis- 
sionary Association to the end that there may be a unified ad- 
ministration of our work in Japan, and a co-ordinated appeal for 
the support of our missionary undertakings overseas. 


XXII—International Church Extension Board 

We recommend: (1) That the Board of Trustees have power 
to appoint an International Church Extension Board (to include 
the work of the present Board of Foreign Missions) and that one 
member of this shall be a member of the church extension com- 
mittee of the Board of Trustees. (2) That all churches be urged 
to make a special appeal for church extension work (both at 
home and abroad), emphasizing both the educational and 
financial aspects. (8) That the Church Extension Board co- 
operate through the Council of Religious Education with all de- 
nominational organizations now engaged in missionary enterprises. 


XXIII—Reports 
The Committee on Official Reports has examined the report 
of the treasurer and auditor and recommends their adoption. 


the General Convention 


Resolved, that this Convention endorse and commend it to 
our constituency, and be it further 

Resolved, that this Convention express to the Universalist 
Publishing House its appreciation for loyal and efficient service 
to our denomination. 


I1V—Obedience to Law 


Whereas, the United States holds an unenviable position 
in the world as regards its disrespect for and violation of the law, 
and 

Whereas, it is the duty of every loyal citizen and of every 
religious organization to realize the gravity of this situation, and 
to face honestly and fearlessly the challenging duty to improve 
this situation, therefore be it 

Resolved, that we, members of the Universalist General 
Convention, in convention assembled, do pledge ourselves, as 
individuals and as a church, to live up to our high and holy obli- 
gations to support the law and to do all within our power to 
sustain those whose duty it is to administer the laws of our na- 
tion. 


V—A New Statement of Principles of Faith 


Whereas, there is a growing sentiment throughout the Uni- 
versalist Church, expressed in such instances as the resolution 
presented at the national convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union in 1931, that the conditions of fellowship of 
Article 3 of the Constitution of the Universalist Church do not 
wholly represent the faith of this church as it is held to-day, and 

Whereas, the principle of religious liberty is one of the dis- 
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tinguishing characteristics and precious possessions of the Uni- 
versalist Church, be it therefore 

Resolved, that the Board of Trustees of the Universalist 
General Convention be requested to appoint a commission of 
seven members to make a survey of the possibilities of compos- 
ing and adopting a new statement of faith or covenant of fellow- 
ship more in harmony with the religious position of our church 
to-day and with the principle of religious liberty which has 
been our guide in the past, and be it further 

Resolved, that such a commission be instructed to report at 
the next biennial Convention and present a statement in such 
form that it may be made a constitutional amendment if ac- 


ceptable. 


VI—Convention Seminars 

Whereas, there is a wise and growing tendency to make the 
time spent at conventions as profitable as possible to all who at- 
tend, and, at the same time, to advance the interests of the or- 
ganization, and 

Whereas, such intentions are best served by providing a 
definite program of study and discussion of issues according to 
the essential principles of adult education of seminar type, so 
that the resolutions and recommendations of the Convention 
may be based upon wise and careful deliberations, therefore be it 

Resolved, that the program committee of the next biennial 
Convention be instructed to incorporate the principle of the 
seminar to the fullest possible extent, and that such fact-finding 
and opinion-forming sessions be held preceding the business 
session of the Convention. 


ViI—Freedom of the Air 

Whereas, the free dissemination of ideas is essential to a 
democracy and the suppression of sincere and serious thought a 
danger to our free institutions, and 

Whereas, the radio is one of the chief means of disseminat- 
ing ideas to-day, and 

Whereas, an acknowledged authority on unemployment, 
Senator Robert F. Wagner of New York, has recently been re- 
fused the use both of the National Broadcasting Company and 
the Columbia Broadcasting Company for the discussion of such 
a vital issue, on the grounds that no one except members of the 
President’s Commission on Unemployment Relief would be al- 
lowed to speak on this subject, and 

Whereas, such an action is indicative of a dangerous muz- 
zling of free speech and unwarranted censorship of the air, there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, that this Convention protest such action, both to 
the National Broadcasting Company, the Columbia Broadcasting 
Company and the Federal Radio Commission. 


VilI—Reduction of Armaments 

Whereas, one of the great needs of to-day is the creation of 
international confidence in the desire of great nations to settle 
their disputes by pacific means, and 

Whereas, one of the most vital factors in the restoration 
of normal economic life in this period of depression is, as President 
Hoover has pointed out, the reduction of armaments and mili- 
tary power, therefore be it 

Resolved, that this Convention most heartily commend 
President Hoover for his wise and courageous stand for naval 
reduction, pledging to him our unqualified support of all move- 
ments looking toward ultimate world disarmament. 


IX—Supremacy of Conscience 

Whereas, the Supreme Court of the United States, by a ma- 
jority opinion, has ruled, in the case of Prof. Douglas Macin- 
tosh, that, under the Constitution of the United States, no person 
can become a naturalized citizen of this country unless he promise 
to bear arms in any war which Congress may declare, and 

Whereas, this decision implies that, in the matter of bearing 
arms, every native-born citizen of the United States is under 


obligation to obey the dictates of the State rather than the dic- ~ 


tates of his own conscience, and 


Whereas, this decision strikes at the principle of the freedom 
of conscience guaranteed, under the Constitution of the United 
States, to every citizen of this nation, therefore be it 

Resolved, that this Convention of the Universalist Church 
affirm its endorsement of the minority opinion of the Supreme 
Court, which opinion denied that any obligation to bear arms 
contrary to the dictates of his own conscience is implied or ex- 
acted by the Constitution of the United States from citizens of 
this nation, whether naturalized or native-born, and be it further 

Resolved, that a copy of this resolution be sent to each 
member of the Supreme Court of the United States. 


X—A Constitutional Amendment 

Whereas, a cardinal principle of the Universalist Church 
is that of allegiance to “the spiritual authority and leadership of 
Jesus,’’ to be interpreted by its members as their conscience may 
direct, and 

Whereas, there are those among its members who interpret 
this authority as a complete condemnation and renunciation of 
violence between nations, as well as between individuals, opera- 
tive even in times of warfare, and 

Whereas, the General Convention of the Universalisit 
Church in 1925 recognized the right of members of this church to 
refuse on conscientious grounds to participate in any warfare as 
being in accord with our fundamental principles, therefore be it 

Resolved, that this Convention hereby accept the following 
amendment to the Constitution of the General Convention, 
subject to ratification at the next biennial Convention: 


Add to Article 3 of the Constitution the following: 

Section 3: Members of this Convention are granted 
the right to interpret the spiritual authority and lead- 
ership of Jesus as meaning the supremacy of Christian 
conscience and the refusal of military service at any 
time on conscientious grounds. 


XI—Prison Reform 

Whereas, the federal and state prisons of the United States 
are, almost without exception, so managed and constructed as 
to harden and embitter the inmates, resulting in more crime after 
parole or release, therefore be it 

Resolved, that the Universalist ministers and laymen work 
by influence and service on commissions to the following goals: 

1. Athorough classification of entrants as to their mentality, 
ability and individual needs. 2. The abolishing of state profit 
from prison industries. 3. The removal of women from all 
prisons to state farms. 4. The abolishing of inside tier cells. 
5. The use of outside cells only for such inmates as prove in- 
corrigible, and then with removal to humane living conditions 
as reward for good behavior. 6. Removal of all insane or 
border-line cases to suitable institutions. 7. Thorough in- 
struction in a trade or occupation for which the inmate seems 
best fitted from study of his classification. 8. Adding the 
following to every prison board: (a) A psychiatrist. (b) An 
instructor in physical education. (c) A recognized authority 
from an institution of learning, be it a teacher, professor or com- 
missioner of education. 9. Daily outdoor recreation, under 
trained leadership, for all inmates. 10. All classes in a prison 
shall be taught by trained teachers during daylight hours, not 
at night by the prison chaplain, and 

Whereas, the local jails of all communities are inhuman cages, 
generally filthy, and seemingly designed more for the use of 
beasts than men, therefore be it 

Resolved, that Universalist ministers and laymen work in 
their communities toward the construction of humane and whole- 
some short-sentence institutions. 


XII—Unemployment 

_ Be it resolved, that the Universalist Church, in convention 
assembled, send greetings and appreciation to President Hoover 
for the efficient and humane manner in which he has marshaled the 
leadership of the country for unemployment relief, and be it 
further ond a2 
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Resolved, that the people of the Universalist Church pledge 
hearty support to the organized efforts to relieve the victims of 
unemployment, and be it further 

Resolved, that we recognize that this relief is charity, and 
not justice, which we render, and therefore be it further 

Resolved, that the ministers and laity go from this Con- 
vention back to their local churches pledged to further, by all 
possible means, a thorough study of the underlying causes of 
periodic unemployment, that our churches urge upon their 
people the vital and pressing need of applying the ethics of 
brotherhood to: all industrial relations, to the end that the 
worker may, as he has not in the past, receive the just recom- 
pense of his labors and be given reasonable and just guarantee of 
economic security in times of depression and through the years 
of his old age, and finally be it 

Resolved, that a copy of this resolution be sent to President 


Hoover and to the congressional representatives of every district 
in which there is a Universalist church. 


After Resolution X had been moved and seconded, it was 
voted on motion duly made and seconded that this Convention 
approve the principle expressed in the resolution and refer it to 
the committee already created to present to the next session of 
the Convention amendments to the Laws of Fellowship. 

After the adoption of Resolution XI had been moved and 
seconded, the following substitute resolution was offered by the 
Rev. Stanley C. Stall of Ohio with a motion that it be adopted as 
a substitute for the original resolution: ‘‘We, ministers and lay- 
men of the Universalist Church, assure the American Prison 
Congress of our support in whatever progressive measures along 
penal reform lines they endorse.” The substitute was 
adopted. 


Interesting Bits of the Buffalo Conventions 


The Rev. Clinton A. Moulton of Dolgeville, N. Y., was 
ealled back for a funeral Friday. He had just returned and was 
in the devotional service Saturday, when a telegram was handed 
him calling him back for another funeral. He was able to stay 
until after the Sunday morning services. 


The Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone has a wife who can drive 
a typewriter as fast and as accurately as she can drive a motor 
car, and as she had both machines at her disposal she rendered 
great assistance in the press room and also as an auxiliary com- 
mittee on hospitality, running people to Niagara Falls. With 
Dean Atwood and Mrs. Atwood as passengers, the Lalones left 
Sunday morning for Canton by way of the north shore of Lake 
Ontario. 


Among veteran denominational leaders who were missed 
at the Convention was Dr. Frank Oliver Hall of New York. 


The secretary reminded the Convention of the necessity of 
electing trustees of the Williams Estate, and presented the fol- 
lowing as proposed by the various organizations which were bene- 
ficiaries: From the W. N. M. A., the Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, Mrs. 
Persis C. Shedd, Mrs. M. P. Schonland; from the General Con- 
vention, Louis Annin Ames, Hon. Robert W. Hill, Dr. Roger F. 
Etz; from North Carolina, Mr. John E. Williams, the Rev. 
Ordell E. Bryant, Dr. H. L. Canfield. These were unanimously 
elected. 


Dr. Roger F. Etz appeared in the lobby of the Statler at 
6 p. m. Sunday and said: “I have been to Niagara Falls. I never 
have seen them as beautiful as to-day—with alternations of light 
and shadow, with the wind blowing the spray and making rain- 


bows. Until this afternoon I had not been out of the hotel 
except to broadcast, since Monday. I had my reward, though, 
to-day.” 


The Buffalo Council of Churches turned over three broad- 
casting periods to representatives of the: Convention. Dr. 
Marshall spoke over the radio Thursday, Dr. Etz Friday and 
Dr. Adams Saturday. 


The spontaneous collection for Dr. Cary at the close of his 
address Friday, inspired by the Rev. G. H. Leining, brought 
$734 toward the purchase of a $1,000 farm in Korea where stu- 
dents can work and earn their support while doing their school 
work. Doubtless other subscriptions will come in. It was a 
concrete proposition which made a deep appeal. 


Fight members of Beta Theta Pi met Oct. 22 for breakfast 
at the “Steak Station.’? They were Dr. Sykes, Dr. Atwood, 
the Rev. Max A. Kapp, the Rev. Clare C. Blauvelt, the Rev. 
Robert Cummins, the Rev. Seth Brooks, Norman Downey and 
Alden Stuart. 


“Unlimited opportunities await us,” said the Rev. Hannah 
J. Powell at a session of the W. N. M. A., “at every crossroad 


and at places like Greensboro in North Carolina. Mr. Canfield 
has affected the lives of a whole generation of students who have 
gone back to homes in all parts of the state.” 


_“There are nine thousand women in Universalist organiza- 
tions,’ said Dr. Canfield, ‘‘who ought to be tied up with our 
missionary movement. Go after them.” 


In her president’s address the Rev. Hazel I. Kirk described 
Ruth Downing as “the latest and the smallest of our recruits on 
the foreign mission field, who incarnates heroism in her small 
body.” 


The high caliber of the people that Universalists have in 
church school work struck everybody at Buffalo. If they can 
be adequately supported, they will make a great contribution to 
the movement which now is world wide. 


Dr. Harold Marshall preached Sunday morning at the Am- 
herst Community Church in a suburb of Buffalo. The Amherst 
Community Church of Snyder, New York, is a striking example 
of a new type of institution to meet the changing time. The 
plant is only half completed, but the significant thing is that it is 
the church part that is unbuilt. Here is a beautiful Sunday 
school building with every modern equipment, a great com- 
munity home reminding one of the magnificent commons room 
in the new dormitory at St. Lawrence University, a room especially 
built and equipped for Boy Scouts, bowling alleys, pool room, 
card tables, and so on. The membership of the church includes 
men and women who come from twenty-five different denomina- 
tions. Instead of raising money for ‘‘missions,” to which word 
they object, they set apart a portion of their regular revenues 
for an extension fund from which they vote from time to time 
large appropriations for such objects as the Albanian American 
Agricultural School or the Near East Foundation. 


The Universalist Ministerial Association got into a red-hot 
debate at the adjourned meeting Wednesday morning, called to 
complete the business. The Rev. Gustave H. Leining, whose 
name had been brought in by the committee for president, ob- 
jected strongly to the choice of the nominating committee for 
editor of Team-Work, the Rev. Emerson H. Lalone, asserting 
that Mr. Lalone’s connection with the Christian Leader made it 
undesirable for him to serve. Others hotly combated the propo- 
sition that Mr. Lalone, a pastor at Canton, N. Y., on the Leader 
staff for the past two summers and for occasional special ser- 
vice, could not be an entirely independent, free editor of the 
ministers’ paper. Mr. Lalone insisted on taking himself out of 
any contest for the position, and Mr. Leining declined the presi- 
dency and took the position himself. Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson 
and Dr. Fred C. Leining strongly supported the Rev. G. H. 
Leining in his position. 

Universalism in North Carolina, according to Dr. Harry L. 
Canfield, had an entirely independent origin. Neither Murray, 
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Winchester nor any other Northern preacher started it. Uni- 
versalism was started by former German Bapiists, or Dunkards, 
in 1783. The Southern Universalist Convention was started in 
1827. 


Clinton Scott says that ministers in the near future will 
stop turning over the biggest job they have, that of religious 
education, to any other official, no matter how well trained. 


Forty years ago, Dr. W. C. Selleck started the Universalist 
church in Denver, Colorado, by holding a meeting in Odd Fellows’ 
Hall. The Rev. Harold H. Niles went to Denver in 1923. He 
is now chaplain of the Colorado State Senate. Richard Eddy 
Sykes, Charles F. Patterson, John Wesley Carter, Bernard C. 
Ruggles, James H. Houghton, Leslie C. Nichols, W. H. Skeels, 
and Mr. Niles have been pastors of the Denver church. 


The Lindbergh Feacon, on top of a tall building in Chicago, 
can be seen two hundred miles away, according to Noble P. 
McLaughlin of Wisconsin. Ata distance of fifty miles the beacon 
gives light enough to read. Mr. McLaughlin used this illus- 
tration effectively in an address on “The Sermon on the Mount,” 
saying, “It has cast an undiminished light for nineteen hundred 
years, and enabled men to read the deeper things of the soul.” 


* * * 


A LITANY OF PRAISE FOR THOSE IN HUMBLE TASKS 
Robert Grenville Armstrong 


O God, our life is lived through the tasks of those who work 
in humble ways removed from the glare of publicity’s fierce 
light. We give to Thee our thanks and praise for these Thy 
children who serve humanity’s need. 

Glory be to Thee, O Lord Most High. 
For those who till the soil to feed the hungry world, 

We praise Thee, O Lord. 
For those who dig the coal to heat our homes, to run our engines, 

- to drive the wheels of our industries, 

We praise Thee, O Lord. 
For those who mine the ores from which man fabricates his 
buildings, his rails, his ships, his utensils, his coinage, 

We praise Thee, O Lord, 
For those who labor before the fiery heat of furnaces, for those 
who lift the heavy burdens of foundries, for those who create 
for us all manner of useful things in factories and shops, 

We praise Thee, O Lord. 
For those who rise even in the hours of darkness that our tables 
may not lack fresh and nourishing foods, 

We praise Thee, O Lord. 
For those who keep watch over us to protect us from unjust 
men, from fire and catastrophe, 

We praise Thee, O Lord. 
For those who bring to us messages of business, of love, of friend- 
ship from all the busy world, 

We praise Thee, O Lord. 
For those who sail the broad seas that our tables may be sup- 
plied with all manner of good things, that our products may be 
carried to distant lands, 

We praise Thee, O Lord. 
For those who serve us in the varied ways of communication 
from place to place in business or in friendly intercourse, 

We praise Thee, O Lord. 
For those who do the ordinary tasks essential in all business, 
whose faithfulness makes possible the perfect functioning of a 
complicated system, 

We praise Thee, O Lord. 
For those who do the menial tasks of life so necessary to the 
health of crowded cities, 

We praise Thee, O Lord. 
For our forgetfulness of these Thy children, for our lack of 
appreciation for the humblest service, for our selfish pride that 
fails to recognize a brother man, 

O Lord, forgive, forgive! 
From despising any man at any honest task, from looking upon 
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any human being as merely a tool in the mechanism of life, from 
a spirit of carelessness and indifference to human values, 

Save us, O Lord. 

In the establishment of justice for all workers, of security against 
the needs of age, of a fair share in the good things of life, 

Help us, O Lord. 

Thou lover of all men, grant Thy rich blessing to rest upon 
the humbler toilers of this Thy earth, these men and women 
who make possible the gigantic fabric of modern civilization. 
Grant, O Lord, that the raucous noise of the great machine of 
life to-day may not drown out the still small voice of the spirit. 
Help us, O God, always to see the dignity of the human soul in 


every man. This we ask in the name of the master man, Jesus 
Christ, brother of us all. Amen. 
* * * 


MISFORTUNE, TRAGEDY, COURAGE 


In May, 1931, the Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry 
called the Rev. Horace Westwood, D. D., of Boston, Mass., to 
its presidency, to assume his duties in August, 1932. 

At the time of the call the books of the school showed an 
endowment in round figures of half a million dollars. In July 
salaries were unpaid for the first time in the history of the school. 
This was the first intimation to the trustees of the school that 
the endowment of the school might have been impaired during 
the business depression. An investigation was begun at once, 
which gradually disclosed that over half of the endowment of the 
school had been dissipated. While the investigation was in 
progress, the treasurer committed suicide, on August 11, 19312 

With the very existence of the school in jeopardy, the 
trustees were faced with the necessity of making drastic economies 
to assure the continuance of the school. An appeal to the de- 
nomination for additional funds in these hard times seemed out 
of the question. The only alternative was to ask Dr. Westwood 
kindly to release the school from its obligation to him by allow- 
ing them to withdraw the call to the presidency, and he graciously 
consented. 

The trustees have very reluctantly and with extreme regret 
taken this course, fully realizing that it deprives the school of 
a leadership in which they have the fullest confidence, and that it 
means the postponement of the fulfillment of the vision, with 
its hope of promise, which Dr. Westwood would have brought to 
the school. 

The trustees desire to express publicly their admiration of 
the splendid spirit manifested by Dr. Westwood under these 
tragic circumstances. 

William S. Morgan, 
President of the Board of Trustees. 


In his reply to the request of the trustees, Dr. Westwood 
said: 

“I shall ever appreciate the honor the trustees of the school 
conferred upon me in callingme tothe presidency in the first place, 
and I shall cherish its memory with kindly affection and good 
will. None more than myself can realize the sorrow and grief 
in which you have made your request. In consenting to the same 
I wish to go on record by saying that, no matter how grievous 
the circumstances that have fallen on the school and however 
adverse the present moment, I have complete faith in its possi- 
bilities. As a spiritual and cultural center of great possible 
significance to the cause of Liberal Religion, it merits the support - 
of our Fellowship. When these dark days have passed, days 
which have meant so much tragedy in connection with so many 
splendid causes and institutions, the school will enter upon a new 
chapter of influence and leadership. I shall ever remain its 
friend in so far as my influence may count for anything, no 
matter how small. I am still yours to command by use of voice 
orpen. The ideals before you are imperishable. You will press 
forward in faith to your high goals.” 

* * * 
“John, be careful. There’s a car behind you.” 


John (patiently): “But, my dear! I’ve never hit any. one 
behind me, yet.” —Exchange. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


DR. EARLE THANKS US ALL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

There are many things in my heart I wish to say to you, 
and through you to other dear friends throughout our church. 

As everybody knows, my resignation as Executive Director 
of the General Sunday School Association is effective November 
1, 1931, and Miss Susan M. Andrews assumes the position. 

The Association has been served by a wide variety of per- 
sonalities, each bringing an individual contribution. Dr. Hunt- 
ley’s wonderful gifts for organization and for friendship are 
known to all. My own contribution has been practical ex- 
perience through local church work that has helped me to see 
just where our workers are, and something of their problems. 
Miss Andrews brings the best academic preparation of us all, 
experience in both local and field work, a Universalist back- 
ground of inheritance and training, and a wide acquaintance 
both with our people and with workers in the broad field of re- 
ligious education. 

My story of gratitude, if made complete, would be longer 
than the most tiresome “Resolutions Committee Report” ever 
written. 

I thank you, dear Dr. van Schaick, for your many personal 
kindnesses to me and to our staff, and for the loyal support given 
our work by the Christian Leader. 

I thank the officials of the General Convention, of the 
W.N. M.A., and of the Y. P. C. U., who have been most friendly 
and co-operative. 

I thank every man and woman in our church throughout the 
land for the delightful hospitality received in the field, and for 
the friendly appreciation expressed in words and letters. 

But most of all, I thank the officials of the General Sunday 
School Association and the staff workers for their friendship and 
loyalty. It has been the richest experience of my life to be as- 
sociated with them. 

: There is no overwhelming sorrow in laying down the work. 
I am weary in body and mind, and the work goes on through 
hands thoroughly competent and hearts entirely devoted. But 
I shall miss, more than I can say, the daily contacts with these 
dear people, and I shall undoubtedly miss more than I now realize 
the official connection with our church schoo! workers everywhere. 

God bless us every one. 

A. Gertrude Earle. 
* * 
“UNLESS YE REPENT”’ 
(With apology to the muse.) 
To the Editor of the Leader: 


Zebulon Isaiah Quinn, 
’Tis a world to wonder in 


Zebulon Isaiah Quinn, 

’Twere better this world cease to spin 

Should any one of your mind have the say— 

That no word should e’er be writ 

To soothe poor scared hearts a bit, 

Or wreaths of modest tribute be offered in our day. 
By what standards stark and cold 

Such men should not be extolled? 

By what reason do you qualify to hold— 

That no praises should be uttered any way? 


Zebulon Isaiah Quinn, 

Oh, tune your heart within to loftier strains. 
’Tis words like yours that pin 

A stigma on yourself and those that feel 
There is no praise to give—no word of love— 
To those brave ones that sacrificed, 

The more the martyrs they— 

That you might stay. 


Zebulon Isaiah Quinn, 

Who is the failing in? 

There are conflicts that we find— 

Bitter struggles of the mind. 

You have one that troubles you— 

“Am I certain I think right, that I ring true?” 
The thing that bothers you. 

Was I nobler of the two that made a choice? 
Since you’ve lifted up your voice, 

It is you who should repent. 

Certainly not the men who went! 


Zebulon Isaiah Quinn, 

We all would still war’s din. 

You do not aid the cause of peace 

By being bitter and begrudging. 

You could do so much the more 

With generous thoughts and kindlier loving. 
Words are so precious— 

Why not make them work another way? 
Methinks the balanced mind 

Would heed—and pause to think— 

Then turn about to pray, 

“T repent.” 

, O. of M. 


Houston, Texas. 
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That men so filled with vim 

For writing words as you, 

Would wait to show their colors 

*Till so long past when those others 

Went out to prove our manhood, and to do. 


Zebulon Isaiah Quinn, 

You feel war’s a great sin, 

And that’s what prompted you to stay behind? 
’Twere the many, not the few, 

Who felt the same as you, 

And do you turn their action into crime? 


Zebulon Isaiah Quinn, 

It was they who would win a better day, 

So you stand to judge of them, 

Those who strove so nobly then, 

And you deem it seemly now these words to say— 
(Though they died that we might live) 

« Tis not well to honor give in this way.” 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Every week I make a visit to my mother, who lives in New- 
ton Center, with my brother William. The other day I learned 
that I had received my middle name, ‘‘La Forest,” because I 
was born in the woods of Minnesota. There, mother always 
kept two loaded guns in the house for fear of trouble with the 
Indians. This seemed to bring me very near frontier life. 

However, the real thing is this. We asked mother who 
was the oldest person she could remember. The astonishing 
reply was: “I can remember my great grandmother very well, 
because I was her pet, and loved her very dearly. Great grand- 
mother was ninety-five when she died, and I was twelve.” 

The significance of this, of course, lies in the fact that there 
is a woman now living who knew and was related to another 
woman who was born twenty years before the Declaration of 
Independence was signed. The lives of these two women, over- 
lapping, more than cover the whole history of the United States. 

We found that mother was reading everything the papers 
printed about “Bossy” Gillis, of Newburyport. Asked why, 
she said: ‘“When Abe Lincoln first appeared in politics the papers 
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printed just the same stuff they are printing about ‘Bossy.’ 
The people soon found out that Abe was no joke, but I am 
wondering if ‘Bossy’ has any real ability or is just a joke. I 
remember, too, a man by the name of Douglas, who went all 
over the country speaking against Lincoln. I read all their 
speeches.” 
Edwin L. Noble. 
Amesbury, Mass. 


* * 


WE MAKE LATHAM LAUGH: GOOD! 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

“Humanism Faces a Dilemma” in the Christian Leader Oct. 
24, makes me laugh and I thank you for it. I hold no brief for 
any form of humanism, except Jesus’, yet what else do the hu- 
manists stand for if not “sociology and psychiatry?” As for 
death, every humanist knows he will die sometime, and every- 
body else. Meanwhile, scientifically, the humanists are working 
with might and main to “put men into harmonious relations 
with ultimate reality.” When we die and go to heaven, unless 
we lose all reality and personality, we shall be dissatisfied and 
want more than heaven is giving us, just as we want more than 
we earn here. If heaven is anything like the theists tell us it is, 
Well! we will all go mad. 

H.E. Latham. 
Springfield, Vermont. 
* * 


DR. NASH AND THE PRODIGAL SON 


To the Editor of the Leader: . 

It is said that there are many kinds of Universalists, and 
there are probably more in these days of free religious thought, 
especially among the laity. But those in our pulpits consist- 
ently adhere more closely to our Five Principles. 

However, in a recent controversy between two such eminent 
ministers as Dr. Nash and Dr. Perkins, with somewhat divergent 
views of man’s relationship to God, one wonders which attitude 
is most representative of modern Universalism on such funda- 
mental subjects as the Divine Fatherhood and the nature of sin. 
Their discussion must have created some confusion in the minds 
of persons newly acquainted with our faith. 

Dr. Nash cites the story of the Prodigal Son, in which 
God as the father of all men and the facts of wilful sin are so 
intimately related that they have an important bearing upon its 
interpretation. The “fundamentalist” and the typical evan- 
gelist have no difficulty with the parable, but the religious liberal 
can not say that ‘Jesus paid it all,’ for he knows that there is no 
remission of the immutable laws of God. 

One feels that Dr. Nash’s exposition is scarcely conclusive 
in comparing the Heavenly Father with human parenthood; 
and less so, in drawing an analogy between the misdemeanors of 
childhood and the sins and crimes of mankind, which have 
blotted the pages of history with blood and tears, and in these en- 
lightened times fill our prisons and asylums, and impoverish the 
people. Also, the human father’s imperfect love and wisdom 
would guard his child from every evil and misfortune—no matter 
how well deserved or how much for his ultimate good—whereas 
we assume that God permits suffering as the necessary disci- 
pline in the development of the soul, in that “severity of love” of 
which Dr. Perkins so ably writes. 

Is it reasonable to suppose that Jesus—always severe in 
condemnation of sin—meant to emphasize the father’s welcome 
on the return of the prodigal more than the results of the son’s 
wrong doing? According to the parable (Luke 15 : 15, HG sedezp) 
are not the depths of misery indicated when the son was reduced 
to starvation and “‘he would fain eat of the husks he fed to the 
swine?”’ Yet Dr. Nash argues that “it does not appear in the 
story that this is what brought him home!” 

Does the wayward one ever return to his Father’s house— 
in other words, truly repent of his sins—until he has suffered 
proportionately? Surely, fear of the consequences of sin is not 
repentance. 

Another point in Dr. Nash’s contention, and which he did 
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not elucidate, was that “while the youth confesses he is a sinner, 
it is not against his father but only in his sight.’ 
tinction which is a difference! For a finite being can not injure 
God; the son of man can bring disgrace upon his father, abuse 
and neglect him. But, which is more important, the good doc- 
tor in his comments ignores the relativity of sin, seeming to con- 
sider it solely in its individual aspects—just a matter between the 
soul and its maker. 

Transgressions of moral law usually concern our fellow 
men, and the trail of evil is far reaching. Should it not depend 
on the gravity of our misdeeds and their effect upon others 
whether we discover that “‘peace of mind” which the guilty seeks 
and be justified in “forgetting the things that are behind?” 

Shame, remorse and unavailing regrets are surely a self- 
created hell—our punishment automatic and inescapable. 

One agrees that to morbidly dwell upon our sins of the past 
hinders spiritual growths, and no good is accomplished. But is 
it not rather the exceptional person who does so? It is not a 
pleasant reflection that people are more apt to feel keenly humil- 
iated by the recollection of their follies than of their moral lapses. 

Pursuing his comparison of the babe with the child of God, 
Dr. Nash might be misunderstood when he says: “The Father 
fully expected the child to fall.” The idea thus expressed, in its 
broad implications, is a terrifying thought. But probably what 
he meant was that man, given his animal nature, plus superior 
intelligence and endowed with spiritual potentialities, sin was 
inevitable in the evolution of his soul. However, Dr. Nash has 
an objection to the word sin. But those he would substitute— 
“errors, rebellions, disobedience”’—seem scarcely adequate to 
describe the major crimes of mankind or even the selfish “sins 
of omission’’—the things left undone that contribute so greatly 
to the sorrows of the world. Do we alter an ugly fact by giving 
it a less significant name! 

Finally, as to our fellowship with God, why deplore the 
sense of unworthiness, the realization of how far we have fallen 
short of the divine ideal? Is it not really a sensitiveness to good- 
ness—weakness to God—that brings us in closest communion 
with Him? 

We need not crawl; we can aspire and reach up to the hand 
of our Heavenly Father in humility and trust, for 


“Tivery inmost aspiration 
Is God’s angel undefiled, 
And in every O my Father, 
Slumbers deep, “Here, my child.’ 
L. M. MacQ. 


* * 


A FRIEND IN THE PHILIPPINES 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

People who have to have the newest sensation can’t see 
the birds and trees and butterflies you write so convincingly 
about. They couldn’t see even Baldwin apple trees. Just be- 
fore I left the States I saw a bridge table by a parked car under 
a tree by the roadside, and people playing bridge. They enjoy 
the things they know, but they don’t know much when their 
range is limited to jazz and bridge. Lots of people go through 
life without finding out much about what there is to enjoy. % 


XE Ye 
Manila, P. I. 


* * 


AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

We are grateful for the space you gave to the story on our 
annual report in your issue of August 22. We are also grateful 
for the understanding editorial on page 1060, in which you re- 
assert so clearly the principles which actuate our efforts. Weare 
greatly helped by the comments of people who understand what 
we are about and take the trouble you have taken to pass your 
understanding on. 


Forrest Bailey, Direct 
New York City. * 


Here is a dis- © 
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Church History 


History of the Christian People. By 
Henry K. Rowe. (Macmillan. $4.00.) 


Every one who has attempted to teach 
church history to college undergraduates 
has experienced the difficulty of finding a 
satisfactory text. The material is so 
complex and the length of time to be cov- 
ered is so great that it is difficult to pre- 
sent the subject matter briefly in any satis- 
factory way. Such a text needs to be de- 
tailed enough to have a concrete interest 
and general enough to give continuity and 
comprehension. This work by Professor 
Rowe is probably the best yet available. 
It is written for a textbook and has certain 
admirable features forthat purpose. There 
is a good working bibliography in English 
‘at the beginning of the book and at the 
end of each chapter a list of the best ref- 
erences, and also questions and suggestions 
for further study. 

The work attempts to give the salient 
features of the development of Christian- 
ity, not from the prevailingly ecclesiastical 
point of view, as is the fashion with most 
church histories, but from a broadly hu- 
man viewpoint. As in the case of Wells’s 
“Outline of History,” no part of it is likely 
to satisfy specialists in that particular 
phase of church history, because in an at- 
tempt to cover the whole field the presen- 
tation must be largely by outline or by 
summary. 

There is a very good introduction to the 
book, giving a bird’s-eye view of the dif- 
ferent stages of Christian history and 
orienting the student in the field before 
he gets lost in the details. The point of 
view is frankly that of Protestant leaders, 
which makes it valuable for use by most 
students who are likely to want to use it 
in the United States. Its treatment of 
Catholicism during the last three centuries 
is quite brief, and would hardly be satis- 
fying to Catholic students. In the modern 
period Dr. Rowe lays particular stress 
_ upon the intellectual developments of the 
Christian world. Important as these are, 
his emphasis raises the question whether 
he has preserved the relative value of the 
different modern movements. 

Elbert Russell. 

Duke University, 

Durham, S.C. 

kane 


The Making of Gandhi 


Gandhi at Work: More of His Own 
Story. Edited by C. F. Andrews. 
(Macmillan. $2.50.) 

Many who are interested in Gandhi’s 
personality and work are at a loss to ac- 
- count for his power in leading others and 
equally at a loss to explain how his con- 
victions about satyagraha, or soul-force, 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
‘ty ordering from tie Universalist Publishing House 


Conducted by Harold E, B. Speight 


came to be central and controlling in his life. 
The latest contribution made by Mr. An- 
drews, Gandhi’s friend and follower, to 
our understanding of the Mahatma goes 
far to answer the questions that so many 
have asked. Hitherto the contents of 
this new book have been available only in 
the Indian edition of Gandhi’s auto- 
biography, entitled ‘“My Experiments with 
Truth.” Portions of that two-volume 
work are now reproduced, skilfully woven 
together so as to give a more clearly con- 
tinuous story than one could find in the 
original work. No one living is better 
qualified to edit such a volume than Mr. 
Andrews, who went from India to South 
Africa to visit Gandhi during the years 
this volume covers. 

In bare outline the story is simple. 
Gandhi went to South Africa intending to 
stay for only a year, having been engaged 
in connection with a law-suit in which a 
Bombay firm was concerned. He found 
that the Indians in South Africa, both re- 
cent immigrants and descendants of those 
who had been imported between 1860 
and 1890 to do work that white people 
refused to do, were treated not as fellow- 
members of the British Empire but as a 
degraded race. They were denied the 
simplest rights, bullied in inexcusable 
ways, and hated by the residents of a 
country which could not get on without 
them. He remained for twenty-one years, 
during which time he espoused their 
cause, accepted poverty in order to identi- 
fy himself completely with the lowest 
classes, led a non-violent revolt in which 
thousands took part and in which not only 
he but his wife and many others close to 
him were imprisoned at various times, and 
by his persistency in the application of his 
belief in soul-force won the long struggle 
for recognition of the Indian resident, 
securing from the Imperial government 
guarantees which were finally incorporated 
into the laws of South Africa. With 
such successes behind him, no wonder he 
confidently led the people of India in 
similar campaigns of non-violent protest 
when he had again made his home in his 
own country. 

During his years in South Africa (1893 to 
1914) Gandhi came under the influence of 
both Tolstoi and Ruskin, and his Tolstoi 
Farm was an experiment in the direction 
afterwards followed at the Asram of Ahme- 
dabad. During these years also occurred 
the tragic Boer War, and (strangely 
enough) the man who was the greatest 
nuisance to British governments led an 
ambulance corps, was decorated for valor, 
and received the public thanks of the 
authorities. Slowly but steadily Gandhi 
was being prepared for the greater role he 
was to play on a world stage. When he 
set out for India he admitted that his 
homeland was a strange land to him, but he 


has found that human nature is the same 
there as in South Africa. Why he felt 
impelled to go back to India he said at the 
time he could not explain, but he knew he 
had to part from his friends in Natal. 
Now, perhaps, he knows why it was. A 
larger work called him, though he could 
not then foresee what it would be. 

The three volumes, ‘(Mahatma Gandhi’s 
Ideas,” “Mahatma Gandhi, His Own 
Story,” and this last, “Mahatma Gandhi 
at Work,” together tell the story of his 
extraordinary life. For a long time to 
come they will offer material to the student 
of history, to the psychologist, and to the 
interpreter of social development. More 
immediate is the light they throw on issues 
which are of urgent concern to millions of 
living men and women in Asia and wher- 
ever any land is ruled by alien rulers. 

HSE GB, 0m 


* * 


A. Catholic Study of Ignatius 


Saint Ignatius. By Christopher Hollis. 

(Harper. $2.50.) 

Alongside the English studies of Igna- 
tius which have come from the pens of 
Protestant writers like Paul van Dyke and 
Henry Dwight Sedgwick, and the study by 
Francis Thompson, the Catholic poet, 
this interpretation of Ignatius by a young 
Catholic scholar deserves an honored 
place. The theme is not the mastery of 
Ignatius over men, but his love of God. 
Hollis holds that the outward work of the 
Saint in founding the Society of Jesus and 
rebuilding Europe (and in this he had a 
hand, even if he was not the chief or only 
builder!) was secondary as compared 
with his work for “the saving of souls.” 
The book is a work of piety, ending with a 
prayer to Saint Ignatius, and it is written 
in the conviction that Ignatius was one 
of the men providentially raised up for the 
salvation of the world. ‘In the corrup- 
tions and confusions of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, none guessed, or could have guessed, 


‘that salvation was to come not from Pope 


or Emperor or reformer, but from a lame 
Spanish gentleman, a little dwarf, from 
out the high mountains where Charle- 
magne had fought and Rolanddied. These 
things can not be known, or understood, 
for our world is interlocked with another 
world that is not ours and the workings of 
which are not revealed to us.”’ 
Protestants do well to consult Catholic 
works when they are seeking light on men 
produced by the Catholic Church. It 
may be that the assumptions from which 
such works start, such as those indicated 
above, are uncongenial, but it must be re- 
membered that one of the most important 
rays of light that can be thrown upon any 
historical character is that which reveals 
the feeling entertained by his own fol- 
lowers. In that loyalty and devotion is 
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found something which in turn demon- 
strates, if it does not fully explain, what 
the man was to his contemporaries. Mr. 
Hollis’s work on Ignatius reflects the feel- 
ing of the Catholic Church for Ignatius, 
and without sensing that we can not fully 
know the man himself. So much for the 
indirect value. The direct interest of the 
book depends upon its readability and its 
broad human outlook. 

What makes men like Ignatius important 
to Mr. Hollis is that they claimed to have 
illumination and insight adequate to a 
control of practical affairs. And Mr. 
Hollis feels that the practical affairs of this 
world should be managed only “‘by those 
who have gained an intense and vivid 
grasp of its transitoriness,” by people, 
that is, “to whom the spiritual values are 
the supreme values.” The difficulty for 
non-Catholics is just here: we are not pre- 
pared to depend upon the Church for an 
authoritative definition of the spiritual 
values in the light of which practical 
affairs should be managed! Transitory 
this world may be, but the transitory in- 
terests of mankind are pressing, and we 
find that the spiritual strength and validity 
we cherish require as a basis a solid appre- 
ciation of even those things which we know 
will pass sooner or later. Ignatius defined 
spiritual value in one way and the Jesuit 
Order built its power around his concep- 
tions of life. How far such a definition, 
as practically applied by the Jesuits, meets 
our modern standards can be judged by 
the reader of Fulop-Miller’s ““Power and 
Secret of the Jesuits,” even if Catholics, 
including Mr. Hollis, feel that Fulop- 
Miller is not at all points fair to the Order. 
Along with any study of Ignatius from the 
Protestant point of view, the general 
reader could not do better than read this 
interesting book by Mr. Hollis. 

fale 106, JB. Ss 


CHRISTIAN UNITY CONFERENCE 

A Conference of the Christian Unity 
League will be held in the Church of the 
Covenant, Cleveland, Ohio, Nov. 17-19. 

On Tuesday at 4 p. m. there will be a 


prayer service conducted by Rev. Peter 


Ainslee, and the communion service at 
8 p. m. will be conducted by Rev. Philip 
S. Bird and Rev. Harold C. Phillips. 

At the morning service on Wednesday 
the report of the Commission on the 
United Church of Canada will be given by 
Rev. S. D. Chown of Toronto. In the 
afternoon Dr. Herbert L. Willett of Chicago 


will give the report of the Commission on | 


the United Church of the United States, 
and in the evening the report of the Com- 
mission on the Message of the Conference 
will be given by Dean Luther A. Weigle 
of New Haven. 

The report of the Commission on Unity 
Movements in Politics, Science and In- 
dustry, and Their Influence on Unity 
among Christians, will be given by Dr. 
John H. McCracken of New York on 


Thursday morning. In the afternoon the 
report of the Commission on Christian- 
ity and World Religion will be given by 
Dr. W. Cosby Bell of Alexandria, Va. In 
the evening Dr. John R. Mott will speak 
on ‘The Price to Be Paid.” 

For further particulars address the Chris- 
tian Unity League, 230 N. Fulton Ave., 
Baltimore, Md. 

THE TUFTS PLATES 

Tufts alumnae have announced a series 
of college pictorial dinner (or service) 
plates by Wedgwood. 

A century-old Wedgwood border has 
been chosen for the Tufts plates and four 
Hill views will be used. They are Ballou 
Hall, Eaton Memorial Library, Barnum 
Museum, and a vista of the chapel from 


the Alumnae Gateway. They may be 
had in three lovely colors—Staffordshire 
blue, rose pink, or green. 

These plates will make perfect gifts to 
Tufts friensd or relatives for birthdays, 
weddings, or commencement, or as fra- 
ternity gifts. Orders for the “first edi- 
tion”? will be taken until Nov. 10, 1931. 
On all plates ordered by. that date there 
will be a fascimile of President Cousens’ 
signature and an etching of the famous 
Jumbo on the reverse side. 

This opportunity is presented to Tufts 
men and women by the alumnae as part 
of their plan for raising money for the 
Alumneze Hall. Mrs. Edward A. Daven- 
port 2d (’24), 140 Webster Street, Arling- 
ton, will be pleased to send pamphlets de- 
scribing this interesting project. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by M. A. Kapp 


TEXAS 


For many years the Y. P.C. U. has been 
interested in mission work in Texas. 
Mission work, in this case, means the 
founding and support of a circuit of small 
rural churches in which the Universalist 
doctrines and spirit were preached. Un- 
questionably that work was worth while 
in bringing a new point of view to thou- 
sands of people who were previously 
seared by hell and brimstone religion. 

Now a change has come. Leonard Pra- 
ter went to Texas three years ago as the 
Y. P. C. U. worker. For various reasons, 
he has decided to leave the work and go 
elsewhere. One of the reasons why he left 
was, bluntly, this: He preached too modern 
a gospel to suit many of the people in 
Texas who are good Universalists. The 
Y. P. C. U. would say: “‘Preach the gospel 
which is on your heart. The modern 
gospel is the one we know. You have 
our consent.’’ But that is not enough. 

The first question arises thus: Is the 
Y. P. C. U. willing to support some one in 
Texas who does preach an ‘‘acceptable’’ 
doctrine? 

The second question is this: Shall we 
continue with our rural work, which, 
frankly, has been at a standstill for some 
years? Or shall we try to start some work 
in the cities where there aresmall groups of 
liberal-minded people? 

The third question is this: Shall we 
withdraw from Texas and devote our ener- 
gies to some other field? 

If we should adopt this latter procedure, 
we could very profitably open up some 
work in Albania, where some of the most 
scientific mission work of the twentieth 
century is being done. This romantic 
and colorful people are just beginning to 
learn how to use modern implements in 
order to live off their own land. They 
need help. They represent a concrete op- 
portunity for world friendship. Our help, 
if it amounts to five hundred dollars a 


year, will actually pay the tuition of three 
Albanian students in the agricultural 
college. We could maintain, in time, a 
cottage where a group of students live 
and learn. We should not be proselyt- 
ing, or converting the heathen. We 
should be exchanging cultural advantages 
and understandings with a people who 
have, in the past, done much for Chris- 
tianity. 

Stella Marek Cushing is enthusiastic 
about Albania, and would help to direct our 
efforts. 

There would be no additional expense 
to the Church Extension department, and 
we should have a project which would 
satisfy our young people, and would ac- 
complish a bit of modern, sympathetic 
mission work. 

Our decision must soon be made. Let 
us think about the problem as summarized 
in the three questions above, and be ready 
for a verdict. 

* * 
HERE AND THERE 


The ministers at the Buffalo Convention 
heard about Young People’s Day, Feb- 
ruary 14. They ought to be ready to. 
help. 

Every church that can put on a party 
for the benefit of Ferry Beach ought to do 
so. Here is a chance for the Y. P. C. U. 
to function. 

The Ohio State Y. P. C. U. has issued a 
splendid ‘Activity Calendar.” 

States that want to help the local union 
can take a tip from Chio. : 

Every state should try to form one new 
union during the year, and should keep all 
old unions active. 

Now is the time to put some money 
away for next summer’s institutes and 
conventions. 

Have you made a pledge to the National 
Y. P. C. U. this year? We need every 
penny. Has your union subscribed? Mak 
it a point. i" 


1 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Chureh, 176 Newbury St., Boston 
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HOW TO ADDRESS MAIL 


All mai! addressed to the General 
Sunday School Association receives 
prompt and personal attention. 


* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

ae 

* 

* 

* Miss Susan M. Andrews may be 
* addressed on general matters—cur- 
* riculum, institutes, field work, mis- 
* sionary education, etc., etc. 
<4 

* 

* 

* 

i 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 
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Miss Harriet G. Yates may be 
addressed concerning Leadership 
Training, Fine Arts, her own work 
in the field, and the Directors’ Ex- 
change. 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
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Rey. A. Gertrude Earle is not now 
connected with the staff. Personal 
mail may be addressed to 36 Fair- 
mount Ave., West Somerville, Mass. 


HO Re 
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AT OUTLAW’S BRIDGE. N. C. 


The following is quoted from a letter of 
Miss Powell’s written after the State Con- 
vention at Outlaw’s Bridge: ‘‘Our session 
of a ‘model Sunday school’ was a success, 
made so by the fine co-operation of teach- 
ers from the local school and from all over 
the state. The Outlaw’s Bridge school has 
advanced many points since the last 
Convention there. The young people, 
trained in schools and at the White Lake 
Institute, have taken hold. It is a joy 
to see. My thanks are due to all who 
helped me. 

“There is still great need of Sunday 
schools in North Carolina. I see a hope 
in adult groups, but who will write a 
simple pamphlet to guide such groups? 
Can the G.S. 8S. A. help?” 


a OTE, 


MEDFORD, MASS., SENDS A GOOD 
STORY 


Mr. Ralph Silva, superintendent of our 
church school in Medford, Mass., con- 
tributes the following story of an incident 
recently occurring: 

One of the little fel’ows in our primary 
department was walking to church school 
on a recent Sunday. He was accom- 
panied by some older friends. On the 
way they were passed by an officer of the 
school, who was driving up in his auto- 
mobile. He offered the younger folks a 
lift. 

The older girls were willing. Not so 
the little fellow. He had a mind towalk, 
and he was determined. One of his friends 
became impatient. She exclaimed in an 
annoyed tone, “That man won’t let you 
in his Sunday school if you don’t come 
now.” 


The primary member thought a mo- 
ment, and then said, ‘“’Tisn’t his Sunday 
school, it’s God’s Sunday school.” 

We think this little tale is pretty good, 
and we used it with success in a worship 
program on “God’s House.” 

* * 


RULE 6 


In the stories told about the late Sena- 
tor Morrow is one that records how he 
learned during his war service about 
“Rule 6’—‘“Do not take yourself too 
seriously.’ The superior officer who told 
him about that rule said if you obeyed 
that, you did not need the other five. 
Dr. Leighton of First Church, Somer- 
ville, Mass., made the story the basis of a 
sermon on Oct. 11, connecting Rule 6 
with the familiar words, “Be not wise in 
your own conceits.”’ Many questions 
were suggested which would make good 
discussion material for a young people’s 
group, such as these: What is the dif- 
ference between self-confidence and self- 
conceit? Is success possible without a 
degree of self-confidence? Is such an ab- 
sence of self-conceit as may result in 
spinelessness desirable? What about Pep- 
per Martin and the way he took himself 
seriously? Did Senator Morrow’s liking 
for Rule 6 keep him from self-assertion 
when it was necessary? 

eae 
MISS YATES IN INDIANA 

After participating in the program of 
the Indiana Convention Miss Yates re- 
visited the schools with which she made 
contacts last spring. These are some of 
the things she has written the office about 
TBE 

“T can’t see that I have done much the 
past week except make a host of new 
friends. Everywhere I have been wel- 
comed as if I were a member of the family 
at home on vacation. I have tried to do 
the work for which I am here, but some- 
times it is rather difficult to accomplish 
much. In many places one needs to begin 
at the beginning and stay with them until 
they know where they are and where 
they are going. 

“Tf I remember correctly, Dwight 
Morrow did more for strengthening ap- 
preciation between Latin-American coun- 
tries and the United States by playing 
golf and entertaining them, and putting 
his principles into the whole job, than 
any one else had ever done before. I have 
not made many platform speeches, but I 
have done a whole lot of talking, standing 
around on corners and stairways and sit- 
ting on upholstered chairs or kitchen 
tables. At Pleasant Valley I attended a 
‘quilting party’ at which most of the 
church school teachers were present. I 
talked with each one about the task, ate 
a wonderful chicken dinner, and won the 


commendation, ‘Land sakes, child, you 
do know how to make fine stitches even 
if you do come from the city.’ Perhaps 
some ideas about religious education sank 
in as we talked across the quilt. At 
another stopping place, the minister and 
I had a half hour conference in the hen- 
yard. At Galveston, there was church 
service, a basket lunch, and a meeting at 
which Miss Galbreath reported the Good- 
Will Tour, and I helped with church 
school problems. 

“The most difficult situation was at a 
rural church where folks neither asked nor 
answered questions. If workers in a local 
field are not enough interested in their 
local needs to sit down and face them to- 
gether, a worker from outside can do little 
for them. However, it is up to us to try. 

“During my stay in Indiana, I met and 
talked with some of the workers of every 
church school in the state.” 


* * 


THE CHURCH 


There are three institutions which we 
can not get on without—the family, the 
state, and the church. They exist every- 
where, and they have existed from the 
beginning. Without them human life 
can not realize its ends. We are by our 
creation members of a family, citizens of 
a state, communicants of a church. 

A man can through wilfulness cut the 
bonds which bind him to his family, he 
may refuse to perform his duties as a citi- 
zen, he may ignore and despise the church, 
but in doing any one of these things he 
sins against his own nature and handicaps 
the development of his personality. 

This is the first and deepest reason why 
every man should accept his place in the 
church. By doing this he falls in with the 
divine order. No man is in his place so 
long as he is out of the church. Outside 
the church a complete healthy life is im- 
possible. To say that a man can be as 
good outside as inside the church is ab- 
surd. As well might one say that a man 
who continuously neglects his civic duties 
is as good a citizen as the man who per- 
forms them.—Charles E.. Jefferson. 

* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


During a field trip in Maine, Mr. Rich- 
ard Bird came in touch with our school at 
Canton Point, and was much impressed 
by its courageous meeting of the task. 
About eighteen children are in the school, 
which not only carries on its own program, 
but conducts service when no minister is 
available. Mrs. J. Herbert Stevens and 
Mrs. Julia Adams are the leaders. 

* * 

Old lady (after hearing a sermon on the 
Publican and the Pharisee): ‘Well, thank 
God, I’m not like the Pharisees.’’—The 
Churchman. 


———— 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Frank Oliver Hall, D. D., of New 
York City, was at Headquarters Oct. 28. 


Rev. William Wallace Rose, D. D., 
minister of the Universalist church in 
Lynn, Mass., presided at the mass meet- 
ing in the interest of peace on Sunday 
evening, Nov. 1, in that city. Among 
the speakers at this meeting were Presi- 
dent Marsh of Boaton University, Mr. 
Devere Allen, editor of the World Tomor- 
row, and Rev. Lester Hankins. 


Rev. Gustave H. Leining of Melrose, 
Mass., lectured at the Theological School 
of St. Lawrence University, Tuesday, 
Octy2i- 


Rey. Benjamin H. Clark of Rumford, 
Me., visited Universalist Headquarters 
OciweZs: 


Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. D., of De- 
troit, has been appointed chairman of the 
governor’s county committee on unem- 
ployment relief for the county in which 
Detroit is situated. For some months 
Dr. Adams has been bearing heavy re- 
sponsibility as the chairman of the mayor’s 
committee for the city of Detroit, dealing 
with the same great problem. 


Rev. C. Guy Robbins, D. D., of Law- 
rence, Mass., is a member of the Citizens’ 
Committee which is seeking to settle the 
serious strike situation in Lawrence. On 
Thursday evening, Oct. 29, Dr. Robbins 
gave the “charge” at the installation of 
the newly settled Adventist minister in his 
city. 


In Massachusetts on Sunday, Nov. 1, 
the Superintendent arranged for preachers 
as follows: Rev. Howard D. Spoerl, South 
Acton; Rev. John Clarence Lee, D. D., Prov- 
incetown; Rey. Helene Ulrich, Gardner and 
Leominster; Rev. Clifford D. Newton, 
Orange; Rev. Edward Ellis, New Bedford; 
Rev. Isabella Macduff, South Weymouth; 
Rev. John B. Reardon, Quincy; Rev. 
Newell C. Maynard, Norwood; Rey. Lee 
S. McCollester, D. D., Chelsea; Rev. Al- 
fred S. Cole, Norwell and Weymouth; 
Mr. Robert H. Lewis, Tyngsboro; Mr. 
Emerson S. Schwenk, Southbridge; Rev. 
Leroy W. Coons, D. D., North Wey- 
mouth. 


Oct. 29 at the annual meeting of the 
Board of Trustees of Tufts College, four 
new life trustees were added to the present 
board, thus filling the existing vacancies 
and bringing the total number up to thirty 
—Wilmot R. Evans, president of the Five 
Cents Saving Bank of Boston, who was 
appointed immediately to the Finance 
Committee; Mrs. Roland G. Hopkins, 
Brooklyn, former president of the Boston 
Branch of the Foreign Policy Association; 
Hon. Huntley N. Spaulding, former Gov- 


and Interests 


ernor of New Hampshire; Samuel P. 
Capen, graduated from. Tufts College in 
1898, now chancellor of the University 
of Buffalo. 


Rev. T. W. Horsfield; whose address 
has been Bath, Maine, moved on Oct. 26 
to Orono, Maine, where he has begun his 
work as pastor of the Universalist church. 


Rev. Edson Reifsnider, D. D., of Santa 
Paula, Cal., visited Universalist Head- 
quarters Oct. 29. 


Rev. Horace Westwood, D. D., mission 
preacher for the Unitarian Layman’s 
League, has just finished a mission at 
Wilmington, Del. His next mission is 
in the Universalist church in Akron, of 
which Dr. George C. Baner is the pastor. 


Rev. Frederic Williams Perkins, D. D., 
of Washington, presided at the opening 
session of the city-wide conference on 
social work held at the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, Washington, October 28-30. 
Dr. Perkins is the acting president of the 
Council of Social Agencies of Washing- 
ton. Dr. Perkins also presided at the 
luncheon meeting at the New Willard 
with which the conference closed. 


The “family” at Universalist Head- 
quarters gathered in the reception room 
at the close of the day’s work on Friday, 
Oct. 30, to say farewell to Dr. Earle. A 
gift from the group was presented by Dr. 
Etz, with a felicitous little speech, and 
ice cream and home-made cake were served. 


Mrs. Maria S. Shinn, widow of Rey. 
Quillen H. Shinn, D. D., is living with 
friends in. Malden, Mass., at 31 Acorn St. 


Rev. Philip F. Mayer, pastor of the 
Medford Hillside (Mass.) Universalist 
church, has written to Dr. Etz as follows: 
“Thank you for your announcement of 
Men and Missions Sunday. Following 
your suggestion we have arranged to have 
Mr. Hideo Kishimoto, theologian and 
instructor in Japanese at Harvard, speak 
on ‘The Religious Outlook in Japan.’ ” 


Richard Bird, Field Worker for the 
Council of Religious Education, visited 
the Y. P. C. U. of the First Universalist 
Church of Canton, New York, Thursday, 
Oct. 29. 


Maine 


Orono.—Because of a change in profes- 
sional plans, Rev. Howard Davis Spoerl 
closed his pastorate with us on July 1. 
We began our services this fall without a 
settled pastor. Rev. T. W. Horsfield filled 
the pulpit on Oct. 4, and Dr. Roger F. 
Etz of Boston, General Superintendent, 
was with us Oct. 11. Rev. T. W. Hors- 
field has now been engaged to become 
minister of our church, and began his du- 
ties Nov. 1. The Ladies’ Aid has begun a 


very active season, with Mrs. Edward 
Tomlinson as president. This organiza-- 
tion deserves special mention for its splen- 
did record under the leadership of its past: 
president, Mrs. C. J. Dunn. 


Massachusetts 


Provincetown.—On Sunday evening, 
Oct. 25, the parish and their friends re- 
paired to the new parsonage, to see it now 
completely renovated, equipped with all 
modern conveniences, and handsomely 
furnished. At that time the deed was 
passed to the parish from the donors, 
Miss Sara A. Hamlin and Mr. Edwin N.. 
Paine. The house was built about a 
hundred years ago by Mr. Nathan Free- 
man, grandfather of Sara Hamlin and Ab-- 
bie Paine. This event made occasion for 
the parish to recount how much has been 
done for the church in the last half dozen 
years. The church building has been 
painted and the roof covered with fireproof 
shingles, a new fence erected, and a house: 
standing on the front lawn removed. A 
toilet has been installed, the organ over- 
hauled, the old high pulpit restored, new 
carpet laid and a memorial fund collected. 
This fund is marked by a marble tablet 
carrying the names of the early members. 
of the church, and from time to time, as 
members pass away, new names are added. 
Each name represents a gift of $50. Half 
the income may be used by the trustees, 
and half is added to the principal. We 
have a fine Mission Circle, and a nascent 
Sunday school. New people are coming 
to town and the church feels that-there are 
great possibilities for it in the near future.. 

Weymouth Landing.—Rev. C. L. Eaton, 
pastor. Increased interest is being shown 
in all activities of the church this fall. 
The vestry and kitchen have been entirely 
renovated, largely through the volunteer: 
work of the men of the parish. New 
members. have been added to the young: 
people’s choir. The church school is 
growing under the leadership of a new 
superintendent, Mr. F. P. Whitten. The 
young people’s class has for a leader one: 
of its own members. The Men’s Club has 
been revived with Mr. Frank A. Pray as 
president. Just now a very energetic: 
committee is organizing a ‘‘fairless fair.’” 
On Sunday evening, Oct. 25, the South 
Shore League of Universalist Young People: 
was entertained. It was an enthusiastic 
gathering of over a hundred, delegates com-. 
ing from Abington, Brockton, Canton,. 
Norwood, Norwell, North Weymouth, 
Quincy and Stoughton. The topic was, 
“Can we, the young people of to-day, 
make America Christian?” The answer 
enthusiastically given was “We can and 
we must.” The speakers brought out a 
number of interesting and worth while 
ideas. Miss Miriam Edson was in charge. 
The speakers were Richard Eaton, Wey- 
mouth, Ella Edson, Weymouth, Ruth 
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_ Reed, North Weymouth, William Gardi- 
ner, Canton, and William Legge of Stough- 
ton. Refreshments were served and a 
good old-fashioned sing concluded a very 


successful meeting. 
*x * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


Mr. Victor A. Friend, newly elected 
president of the Universalist General 
Convention, will be the speaker at the 
meeting of the ministers of Boston and 
vicinity, at 10.45 a. m. on Monday, 
Nov. 9. Subject: ‘Looking Forward 
with the Universalist Church.” 

This will be Mr. Friend’s first oppor- 
tunity, since Buffalo, to present his policies 
and plans. It goes without saying that 
every minister who possibly can attend 
will be eager to hear this man of power and 
good-will, who at a period of crisis, has 
been honored and burdened with great 
responsibilities. 

* * 


SABBATH SCHCOL UNION 


Miss Rosamond Joyzelle, who is to give 
her widely known delineation of ‘The 
Master” at the Arlington Universalist 
church, on Wednesday evening, Nov. 18, 
at 7.45, is the only exponent in America 
of miniature dramas based on Bible 
stories. In the course of a single program, 
she frequently plays as many as twenty 
characters, producing her effects by means 
of costume, pantomime, the spoken word, 
and music. She has won high praise from 
such religious leaders as Harry Emerson 
Fosdick and S. Parkes Cadman, who con- 
sider her presentations reverent and in- 
spiring. 

Miss Joyzelle was born in India, where 
her father was serving in the British Army, 
and while still a child had three trips 
around the world before her family settled 
in San Francisco. After a university 
course at the University of California, she 
went to Hollywood for special study for 
work on the stage, and while there was 
seen by a director of the Hollywood Pas- 
sion Play, who gave her the role of the 
Madonna in that production. For three 
years she filled this role and at the same 
time had a prominent part in John Mc- 
Groarty’s famous mission play at San 
Gabriel. 

Out of these experiences grew her desire 
to write a little drama of her own, ‘Ruth 
the Gleaner.” This proved the turning 
point of her career, for from that time on 
she has spent all her time and energy in 
studying the interpretation of the Bible 
through dramatic action, and she has 
achieved a well deserved success. She has 
built up a repertoire of wide range and at 
present is able to interpret eighty-three 
episodes in the life of Christ. 

“The Master,” which will be presented in 
Arlington Nov. 18, contains episodes pre- 
senting the Message of John the Baptist, 
the Presentation of the Twelve Disciples, 
the Training of the Twelve, the Widow’s 
Mite, and the Attack of the Pharisees on 


Jesus. It is one of the best known of her 
programs. 

This interesting entertainment is to be 
given under the auspices of the Univer- 
salist Sabbath School Union, and the public 


is cordially invited to attend. 
* * 


DEATH OF REV. ELLA E. BARTLETT 


Rev. Ella E. Bartlett, who died in Pen- 
sacola, Fla., on Oct. 26, was born in New 
Haven, Conn., in 1846, and was surrounded 
by Universalist influences from childhood. 
When the New Haven church was started, 
she and her family attended it, and for 
more than eighty years she was devoted to 
the work of the church as a whole. She 
had lived in Pensacola for fifteen years, 
and was largely responsible for the or- 
ganization of the church at St. Petersburg. 

She was educated in the public and 
private schools of New Haven and then 
attended Canton Theological School, from 
which she graduated. In 1878 she was or- 
dained to the Universalist ministry, but 
even before that she had been busy and 
active in the cause of temperance and other 
reforms, preaching nearly every Sunday 
during her senior year. 

After her graduation she went to south- 
western New York and spent some time 
working among pastorless churches, after 
which she went to Lockport, N. Y., where 
she remained from 1880 to 1888, and built 
up the church there. Never very strong, 
ill health compelled her to leave, but she 
soon resumed her missionary work, and 
for more than ten years she traveled about 
among the weaker churches of Wisconsin, 
Kentucky, Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, Mis- 
souri and Illinois, serving wherever she 
was needed, receiving little compensation 
for her work, but always ready and eager 
to go where she might help. 

Crippled by age and ill health, for the 
last few years she had been living in a 
home in Pensacola, but her interest in 


the work never flagged. 
** * 


A TRIP TO MURRAY GROVE 


Being members of the Universalist 
Church a great many years, of course we 
had heard a great deal about “Murray 
Grove,” and had hoped that sometime 
we would be able to go and see it. So- 
journing with our friend, Frederic Fowler, 
this summer, he suggested a trip to Murray 
Grove over Labor Day, and you can bet 
we jumped at the chance. We did the 
Jersey coast from ‘Highland’ to Point 
Pleasant, then across to Lakewood and 
saw the big hotels that are open in the 
winter, and then on to Tom’s River and 
“Good Luck.” 

We arrived about three o’clock, and al- 
though we had forgotten to make reserva- 
tions they made room for us, which they 
do for everybody, I understand. The 
big hotel and the cottages were all full 
over this Labor Day. 

Saturday night the Y. P. C. U. had a 
banquet, and later in the evening a mas- 


querade party at Ballou House, both of 
which we took in. 

Sunday morning we rode down and saw 
Potter’s house and some of the original 
furniture. At 11 0’clock we went to church 
in the new building. After church we 
visited the old church and the cemetery, 
and saw Thomas Potter’s grave, also the 
grave of Dr. Frederick Bisbee, who was 
buried there in the new part quite recently. 

Sunday morning we heard from Dr. van 
Schaick some things we didn’t know about 
Thomas Potter. 

Monday we went on an all-day boat ride 
to Seaside Park. 

We had plenty to eat and a good place 
to sleep, with the breeze blowing in from 
the pines, and we both pronounced it one 
of the best three-day outings we ever had. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. W. Cobb. 
* * 


LAYMEN’S BANQUET 


A banquet, under the auspices of the 
Universalist Club of Boston and the State 
Convention, will be held in the Church of 
the Redemption, Boston, on Monday eve- 
ning, Nov. 9. 

The dinner will be served by the women 
of the church, and there will be interesting 
addresses and good music. 

Tickets are $1.25. 

* 


* 


CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 


1931 
Previously reported ........----- 1,077 
Pasadena, Cali massemtuse 2 ce 2 
Motal snc ee eer 1,079 
Notices 


MAINE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Fellowship granted Rev. Luther Ballou. License 
for one year issued to Mrs. Elsie A. Ballou. | 
i G. W. Sias, Secretary. 
x x 
PUBLIC MEETING W. U. M. S. 


The first Public Meeting of the fall season will 
be held on Tuesday, Nov. 17, 1931, at the Grove Hall 
Universalist church, Washington and Wilder Streets. 

An interesting program has been prepared. 

Miss Ethel Hughes will have charge of the de- 
votional service, assisted by Mrs. John Smith Lowe. 
There will be an address by Mrs. William L. Lillie 
of North Dartmouth. Rev. A. Gertrude Earle, 
D. D., will announce “A Broadcast from Buffalo.’” 

The afternoon session will consist of greetings, and 
prayer by Rev. Flint M. Bissell, D. D. There will 
be a sketch, “Echoes of the Blackmer Home,” by 
Mrs. Julia R. van Schaick, and an address, “Across. 
the Sea,” by Rev. Maude Lyon Cary of Tokyo, 
Japan, will be an outstanding feature. 

The musical program will be furnished by a ladies’ 
qquartette of the Grove Hall church. 

There will be the usual good fellowship luncheon. 

Please keep this date in mind and try to make our 
first Public Meeting a big success. 

x ok 
CONNECTICUT MID-YEAR CONFERENCE 


The mid-year conference of the Universalist 
Convention and the Women’s Universalist Mis- 
sionary Society will be held at the Church of the 
Messiah, New Haven, Wednesday, Nov. 11, 1931. 

Afternoon session at’ 2.30. Devotional service. 
Address, “Changing Japan,’ Mrs. Maude Lyon 
Cary of the Japan Mission. “The Work of Our 
Church Schools’—‘‘Religious Education and the 
Boy,” Douglas H. Robbins. “Religious Educa- 
tion and the Home,” Miss Martha L. Fischer, editor- 


Are 
Miss 


in-chief, Sunday School Helper. ‘‘What We 
Trying to Do in the Primary Department,” 
Winifred A. Thompson. Discussion. 

Social hour at five. Supper in the dining room at 
six. 

At the tables an address will be given by Dr. 
John van Schaick, Jr., editor of the Christian Leader, 
on ‘‘When the Armistice came to Flanders.” 

Evening session in the church at 7.30. Dr. T. A. 
Fischer, president of the Convention, will preside. 
Address, “Living on the Rim of Your World,” Prof. 
H. E. Luccock of the Divinity School of Yale Uni- 
versity. 

A. N. Foster, Secretary. 
* * 
FOUND 


An amber bead was found on the floor of Grace- 
Messiah Church in Buffalo after one of the Conven- 
tion services. The owner may have same by apply- 
ing to Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., 176 Newbury Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

fe 3 
POSITION WANTED 


A young woman who received her degree from the 
Crane School of Religion at Tufts College in June 
wishes a position as Director of Religious Education. 
The General Sunday School Association will gladly 
answer questions about her. 


Obituary 


Mrs. A. E. Austin 


Gertrude V., daughter of James and Minerva Cob- 
leigh of Morrison, Ill., died Oct. 18, at the age of 
sixty-seven. Her parents helped to build the Uni- 
versalist church and sustained it through all the 
years. She was a graduate of the Morrison high 
school and gave her entire life in the service of her 
ehurch and community. 

She was married to Augustus E. Austin, who with 
one son, Judge Ralph Cobleigh Austin of Joliet, IIl., 
and wife, survives her. 

She was a genial friend and kind neighbor, well 
known and much loved. Rev. O. G. Colegrove, a 
former pastor and friend of the family for more than 
forty years, was called from Mitchellville, Ia., to 
officiate. 

Clarence M. Kelley 

Word has just reached us of the sudden death at 
St. Petersburg, Florida, of Mr. Clarence M, Kelley 
of Newark, New York, and St. Petersburg, Florida, 
long prominent as a business man and equally prom- 
inent as a loyal and interested Universalist. 

Mr. Kelley had had a wide and varied experience. 
As a young man he became a skilled machinist and 
later occupied a responsible position with the New 
York Central Railroad. He was one of the pioneers 
in the development of the Black Hills and Big Horn 
mining regions, later coming back to his home town, 
where he erected a business block and became one of 
the leading merchants of the community. 

He was not only conspicuous in business affairs 
but active in civic life, and for many years deeply 
interested in the local Universalist church. [ep 

In his later years he spent much of his time in St. 
Petersburg, Florida, where he helped in the building 
of the Universalist church there and served as one of 
its trustees. 

Mrs. Kelley, who was equally active with him in 
the affairs of the church they both loved, survives 
him. 

Sara Merrill . 

Sara Merrill, one of the oldest inhabitants of the 
town of Amesbury, Mass., died at her home on 
Thursday, Oct. 22. She was born in 1839 and lived 
her whole life in Amesbury. She was one of the most 
faithful members of the Amesbury Universalist 
church, and presented a beautiful memorial chancel 
window to it. 

Funeral services were held at the church, which 
was filled with members and friends. They were 
conducted by her pastor, Rev. Edwin L. Noble, 
and by Rev. Francis Gibbs, a former pastor and 
friend of long standing. She was a charter member 
of the local chapter of the Eastern Star, and members 
of the order conducted the services at the Union 
Cemetery. She was buried near the grave of John 
Greenleaf Whittier. 
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Adelaide Wood Brewster 


Adelaide Wood Brewster died in Philadelphia, 
Penn., Oct. 15, 1931, at the age of eighty-one years. 

Miss Brewster was born in Schuylerville, Saratoga 
County, New York, and, with her adopted brother, 
Charles K. Nelson, went to Hammonton, N. J., 
more than thirty-five years ago. She was always an 
active worker in the Unitarian-Universalist society 
of Hammonton, acting as the secretary of the society 
for several years. She was also one of the founders 
of the Hammonton Branch of the Needlework Guild 
of America. 

Miss Brewster had been in ill health for some time, 
and several weeks before her death had a fall, from 
the effects of which she never recovered. 

Funeral services were held at the home of her 
brother, Charles K. Nelson in Hammonton, N. J., 
conducted by Rev. Francis J. Chipp, rector of St. 
Mark’s Episcopal Church of Hammonton. 


Mrs. Mary M. Jones 


Mrs. Mary M. Jones died Oct. 3, 1931, at her 
home in Merom, Indiana. She was the daughter of 
C. B. and Elizabeth R. Laughead, and was born in 
Montezuma, lowa, Feb. 29, 1856. 

At the age of two years she removed with her par- 
ents to their former home, Middleport, Ohio, where 
she grew up, one of a family of ten children. She 
was graduated from her home high school and in 
June, 1882, from Buchtel College, Akron, Ohio. 

On Oct. 18, 1882, she was married to Wm. H. Jone 
and they made their home in Fayette County, Ohio. 
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To this union five children were born, two daughters, 
Helen and Lucy, dying in infancy. In March, 1899, 
the family moved to Sullivan County, Indiana, 
where they have since resided. Mr. Jones died 
Sept. 3, 1918. 

Mrs. Jones was a devoted Universalist, a member 
of the Hutsonville Universalist church. 

Mrs. Jones is survived by three children, Cyrin- 
thia Clayton of Carlisle, Herman Jones of Merom 
and Ruth E. Willis of Middle River, Md.; by nine 
grandchildren; by three sisters and one brother, 
Helen L. Burrows, Anna L. Lothrop, Lucy L. Davis 
of Merom and C. B. Laughead of Graysville. 

Funeral services, on Oct. 12, were conducted by 
Rev. Guy Johnson, pastor of the Merom Methodist 
church. 


A Universalist Martyr-Saint 


Handicapped. The Life-Story of Fred- 
erick A. Bisbee. By Dorothy Hall, with 
the collaboration of Frank Oliver Hall. 
Boston: Universalist Publishing House. 
Price $2.00. 

The moving history of a minister who, 
though badly disabled by physical disa- 
bilities, nevertheless won out. A book 
rich in inspiration for all who find them- 
selves handicapped in the battle of life. 
On the martyr-roll of the Universalist 
communion of saints, the name of Frederick 
Bisbee deserves a conspicuous place. A 
lifelong sufferer, seldom free from bodily 
pain, in spite of burdens which would 
have defeated most men, he conquered his 
obstacles, turned defeat to victory, lived 
a life rich in usefulness and an abounding 
spirit of good cheer. As boy, theological 
student, minister, and editor, his domi- 
nant qualities were courage, good humor, 
sympathy, open-mindedness, a spiritual 
faith radiant, progressive, clear-sighted. 
To the narrative of his career are added 
tributes from many of his brothers in arms, 
together with a collection of his own writ- 
ings. The resulting volume is impres- 
sive out of all proportion to its size. 

Christian Register. 


sTHE FISK TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 

Boston, 120 Boylston St. Birmingham, 808 Title Bldg. 

New York, 225 Fifth Ave. Kansas City, 1020 McGee St. 

Syracuse, 402 Dillaye Bldg. Spokane, So. 309 WallSt. ; 

Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Portland, 409 Journal Bldg. 

Pittsburgh, 549 Union Trust Bldg. Los Angeles, 548 So. Spring St. 
Send to any address above for circular. 


THE BETHANY UNFON FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 
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An open door for any New ; 
England child who needs 
our help. Excellent medi- 
cal and foster-home serv- 
ice. Study Home for 
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Since 1865 dependent 
upon contributions. Will 
you not help one of our 
600 children by your gift 
now? 


Arthur S. Johnson, President 
Cheney C. Jones, Superintendent 
Samuel D. Parker, Treasurer 
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Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00.. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: ‘‘Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that they 
will differ with the author so many times. 
But these very disagreements will stimu- 
late thought. And, on the other hand, 
the many things with which they will 
agree are stated in such an original way 
and in such choice diction as to delight 
the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 


The Significance of 
Jesus Christ 


by 
Rev. Willard C. Selleck, D.D. 


A Fresh and Thoughtful Study of an 
Always Vital Theme 
**For those who would honor the Master by 
trying to understand him” 


Price 75 cents 
Universalist Publishing House 


The Corner Stone 


A Brief Life of John Murray 
By 
Irene Carrow Rees 
Written especially for young people 
Introduction by Frank Oliver Hall 
Contents 

John Arrives. 

New Friends Appear. 

The Parting of the Ways. 

Off the Trail. 

Cupid Goes to Church, 

John Murray Encounters Univer- 

salists. 
7. The Call of the Spirit. 
8. Universalism and Murray Journey 
Together. 

9. “The Lord Will Provide.” 
Massachusetts Hears the New Gospel. 
One Who Never Turned His Back. 
*“*The Old Order Changeth.”’ 
The Crest of the Hill. 
Across the Border. 


175 pages, illustrated, cloth binding 
Price $1.00 postpaid 
Universalist Publishing House 
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Educational 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


GODD ARD A reper School 
for Girls 
in the Vermont Hills 


with a Universalist Background 


Special programs for high school graduates 


Courses in Art and Music 
Accommodations for a small group of 


Junior Girls to do Grade Work 
under ideal conditions 
SCHOOL OPENS SEPTEMBER 15 
Home conferences by appointment anywhere in the 
East. For information please address 


MISS MELITA KNOWLES, Prin. 
Goddard School for Girls 
BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 
Responsible Houses - Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Beli Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


Church Pews 
Church Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


Subscribe for 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
52 ‘ssues for $2.50 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodis 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully to- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town, 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mas 


| Burdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic, ce Management, Normal 
Commercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new building. Graduates 
placed. Fer Catalogue write 

F. BURDETT, President 
Hancock 6300 


“156 See St., Boston 


HE Universalist Publishing 
House exists to serve the 
Church. It is the property of 
the denomination. In support- 
ing this House with your pat- 
ronage you are helping to buil”’ 
up your own institution. 
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Crackling 


SJones 3.4. .er. 4.4 1 thinkelliron 
out for a little golf this afternoon. And 
I wish you’d take care of our Daily Wall 
Street Letter. You know our style, 
Jones. Everything boiled down. ‘Terse. 
To the point. Nothing but the absolute 
essentials. Ah... . I hardly know just 
what to feature to-day....Er.... 
What do you think the market will do 
next?” 

“T haven’t the slightest idea, sir.” 

“Fine! . . . Great! .... But remember 
to be brief, Jones. See if you can’t say 
that in three thousand words.” —Judge. 

* 8 

Aman walked reluctantly intoa hatstore. 

“T just lost a bet,” he said, “and I want 
to get a soft hat.’ 

The salesman, selecting a hat from the 
shelf behind him, handed it to the pros- 
pective purchaser with the remark, “This 
is the softest hat we have.” 

The customer gazed at it speculatively. 
“What I want,” he said reluctantly, ‘‘is 
something a little more tender. I’ve 
got to eat it.” —The Office Cat. 

* * 

The other day a man, hitherto without 
a spot on his character, inquired with 
well-feigned innocence: 

“How can five persons divide five eggs 
so that each man will receive one, and still 
‘one remain in the dish?” 

After the company went all but dis- 
tracted in the mazes of this proposition, 
the fellow meanly said: 

“One takes the dish with the egg.”’— 
Cleveland News. 

** «* 

“Let other navies tag their ships with 
such awe-inspiring cognomens as Daunt- 
less, Scorpion and Terror,” says the Chi- 
cago Daily News. “The U. §. Navy 
simply christens its newest cruiser ‘Chi- 
cago’ and lets it go at that.” 

* * 

“I want to know if I have grounds for 
a divorce?” 

“Are you married?” 

Yessy’ 

“Of course you have.” —Everybody’s 
Weekly (London). 

* * 

He was united in marriage to Miss ——, 
June 20. The deceased bore his affliction 
with patience and courage that was beau- 
tiful—tIllinois paper. 

* * 

And then there was the absent-minded 
professor who flunked the football player 
and passed the hard-working student.— 
Colgate Banter. 

* * 

An optimist is one who can always see 
the bright side of the other fellow’s mis- 
fortune.—Royal Arcanum Bulletin. 

* * 


Traffic in Manila is now completely 
Americanized and nobody’s life or limb 
is safe.— Kolnische Zeitung. 
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Billy Sunday. The manand method. By F. W. Betts, D.D. 25 cents. 

Book of Prayer. ForChurch and Home, By C.H. Leonard, D.D. Cloth, 50 cents, 
Leather, $1.00. 

A Brief History of the Universalist Church. For young people. By L. B. Fisher, 
D.D. 50 cents. 

A California Pilgrimage. A souvenir of the United Universalist Conventions, 1918. 
By F. A. Bisbee, D. D. Profusely illustrated. 50 cents. 

A Commentary on the New Testament. The Universalist interpretation. By 
L. R. Paige, D. D. 6 vols. $3.60. - 

Did Jesus Mean It? By Frank D. Adams, D.D. $1.00. 

Faith with Power. The life story of Q. H. Shinn, D.D. By Dr. Wm. H. McGlaufiin. 
Illustrated. $1.00. 

Forty Fruitful Years. An Autobiography. By Frederick W. Betts, D.D. $1.50. 


From Good Luck to Gloucester. The complete story of the great anniversary cele- 
bration at Gloucester. A beautiful memorial volume of four hundred pages and 
more than fifty illustrations. Edited by F. A. Bisbee,D.D. $2.00. 


God and Company, Unlimited. By Frank Durward Adams, D.D. $1.25. 


The Goodness of God. In view of the facts of nature and the supernatural. By 
George T. Knight, D. D. 50 cents. 


An Honorable Youth. A helpful and practical book to place in the hands of any 
young man on the threshold of life. By J.C. Adams, D.D. 75 cents. 


Handicapped. The life story of Frederick A. Bisbee, including the best of the “Front 
Porch Studies.” $2.00. 


Hosea Ballou and the Gospel. By J. C. Adams, D. D. Bound in leather with full 
page portrait of Dr. Ballou. 50 cents. 


Human Destiny as Conditioned by Free Will. A discussion by Lyman Abbott, 
Eric Waterhouse and Wm. G. Tousey. 30 cents. 


John Murray. The Cornerstone of the Universalist Church. The Life of Murray, by 
Irene C. Rees. Introduction by F.O. Hall, D. D. Illustrated. $1.00. 


By Roger Sherman Galer. $1.00. 
Levi Moore Powers. Amemorial. $1.00. 


Light and Peace. A book of prayers. By C. H. Leonard, D. D. Cloth, 75 cents, 
Leather, $1.00. 


Manuals of Faith and Duty. A series of books in exposition of prominent teachnge 
of the Universalist Church. The titles are “Jesus the Christ,” “Revelation,” “Sal- 
vation,” “The Church,” “Heaven,” “Atonement.” Edited by J. S. Cantwell, D. D. 
25 cents each. 


The Mercy of Hell and other sermons. By J. Fort N ewton, D.D. $1.00. 
The Significance of Jesus Christ. By Williard C, Selleck, D. D. 75 cents. 
Nature Cruisings. Illustrated. By John van Schaick, Jr..D.D. $.2.50 


Over the River. A book of consolation for the sick and the bereaved. By T. B. 
Thayer, D. D. 75 cents. 


Rediscovered Countries. By Frank Durward Adams. A frank, fearless and straight- 
forward declaration of what present day liberal Christian theology actuallyis. $1.00. 


The Little Hill Farm. Cruisings in Old Schoharie. John van Schaick, Jr. $1.00. 
By Richard Roberts, D. D. $1.00. 


The Palace of Mirrors. Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring essays. By Rev. J.F. Thomp- 
son. 50 cents. 


A Pocket Cyclopedia. Brief explanations of religious terms as understood by Unt- 
versalists. By J. W. Hanson, D. D. 25 cents. 


The S. O. S. Call of Youth. For parents and teachers. By Nellie E. Friend. $1.00. 
Short Studies in the Larger Faith. By J.C. Adams,D.D. 30 cents. 


Universalism Asserted. As the hope of the Gospel on the authority of reason, the 
Fathers and Scriptures. By Rev. Thomas Allin of England. $1.00. 


Universalism in America. A history, By Richard Eddy, D. D., 2 vols. $2.00. 
Which Way? A Study of Universalists and Universalism, By L. B. Fisher, D. D. $1.00. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
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A Layman’s Religion. 


The Papers of John Pererin. 


